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COMMUNALITY AND STABILITY OF 


CLINICAL CASE 


ERIKA CHANCE, JACK 


Department of Psychiatry, Mount 


One major difficulty in communication 
among Clinicians is that much depends on the 
point of view of the observer and on his pe- 
culiar emphasis of selected aspects of behav- 
ior as crucial variables in case description 
Most clinical investigations employ variables 
for describing behavior without questioning 
whether the variables mean the same thing 
when applied by different observers or when 
applied to different patients. In many such 
studies it is commonly assumed that each of 
the variables selected corresponds to a unitary 
concept that is used with more or less em- 
phasis by various kinds of observers (observer 
bias) and is found to be more or less char- 
acteristic of various kinds of patients (differ- 
ences among patients). These studies focus on 
differences in score level among observer or 
patient populations. 

In our earlier work (Chance, 1959; Chance & 
Arnold, 1960) with a system of variables for 
classifying interpersonal experiences (see Fig- 
ure 1), we assumed, first, that the 20 variables 
which compose the system had the same mean- 
ings for a variety of observers and that the 
meaning of each variable was stable regardless 
of the patient being described. Inspection of 
Figure 1 shows the 20 categories of inter- 
personal experience arranged in such a way 
that they define two major dimensions: posi- 
tive-negative and active-passive. Thus, the 
positive section of the positive-negative di- 
mension is defined by the 10 categories A 
through E and K through O on the right side 
of Figure 1, while the negative section is de- 
fined by the 10 categories F through J and P 
through T on the left. This arrangement is, 

1 This study is part of a major project “Observa- 
tions and Concepts Used in Clinical Case Descrip- 
tion” supported by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service, under 
Grant M-2224. We are greatly indebted to R. Jarrett, 
M. B. Smith, and R. Tryon, University of California, 
for helpful comments and advice on problems of 
methodology. 
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of course, arbitrary in the sense that it was 
based upon the investigator’s judgment of the 
interrelationships among the categories, e.g., 
the decision to include Category R (distrust, 
demand, accuse) in the definition of passivity 
might be challenged. Second, we assumed that 
these 20 categories of interpersonal experi- 
ence, regardless of differences among observers 
or patients to be rated, could be grouped into 
four clusters to define the two dimensions: ac- 
tive-passive and positive-negative (friendly- 
hostile). These two dimensions, it will be re- 
called, are included among the three polari- 
ties in terms of which Freud (1957) described 
the vicissitudes of instinct. In his discussion 
the two dimensions are used for the descrip- 
tion of responses to intrapsychic stimuli (in- 
stincts). The studies of Osgood, Suci, and 
Tannenbaum (1957) and Schaefer (1961) 
suggest that these are important dimensions 
of the individual’s response to his environ- 
ment. In short, the work cited above explores 
the possibility that friendly-hostile and active- 
passive are the two most important of an in- 
variant system of dimensions which character- 
ize responses to internal and external stimuli 
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The first hypothesis to be tested here is 
whether this invariant system holds for cli- 
nicians with different professional training re- 
sponding to the same patient and for cli- 
nicians with comparable training responding 
to different patients. If findings support the 
hypothesis of an invariant system of dimen- 
sions, then the second question raised here is 
whether these dimensions are equally mean- 
ingful to all clinical observers and in observa- 
tions about all patients. In other words, given 
the fact that the two dimensional system 
characterizes, in general, the thinking of sev- 
eral groups of clinicians about a patient, what 
modifications in the use of the system are as- 
sociated with certain kinds of professional 
training for the clinician? In what way is the 
system adapted when professional training is 
held constant and the patient to be described 
is varied? In order to spell out the modifica- 
tions associated with observer or patient dif- 
ferences we would wish to know, first, whether 
positive-negative and active-passive are two 
dimensions equally characteristic of clinical 
thinking regardless of professional training or 
patient described. 

Second, there may still be qualitative dif- 
ferences in the meaning assigned to the posi- 
tive-negative or the active-passive dimensions. 
For instance, in the a priori system shown in 
Figure 1, Categories F (dictate, dominate, 
boss) and A (direct, lead, control kindly) de- 
fine one pole of the active-passive dimension, 
while Categories T (cowed into obedience, 
obeying a feared authority, submitting) and 
O (conform, like to do as others do, obedi- 
ent) define the other. If the meaning of this 
dimension for a given group of clinicians in 
the context of a given case is the same as the 
one in the a priori system, then Categories F 
and A should represent the greatest pos- 
sible contrast to Categories T and O when 
clinicians describe a patient, regardless of 
whether this patient is thought to be ex- 
tremely passive or just average and regard- 
less of the degree of variability in judgments 
about the patient. However, some observers 
may consider Category .I (threaten, mock, 
punish) and B (teach, inform, advise) a 
much better contrast to Categories T and O. 
In short, differences in the quality of mean- 
ing assigned to the two dimensions depend 
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upon the relationships perceived among the 
categories which define them. The magnitude 
of the correlations which measure these rela 
tionships depends upon the degree of system 
atic variation found in the 
given sample of observers. Such variation in 
response may be a function of the particular 
group of observers studied, of the persons to 
be rated by the observers, or of a combina- 
tion of these two factors. In those studies in 
which responses to a variety of persons are 
rated by the same observers, the relationships 
found among the categories are a function of 
both differences in thinking processes of the 
observer and differences in the persons rated 
(Levy & Dugan, 1960; Osgood et al., 1957) 
In the present study we have held the per- 
son to be rated constant in order to evaluate 
the thinking processes of various groups of 


respnses oO! a 


observers. 

In this study 301 Freudian clinicians were 
asked to describe the same patients in terms 
of the categories shown in Figure 1 in order 
to see if their use of the categories was con- 
sistent with the a priori system and to de- 
termine systematic differences related to pro- 
fessional training and contexts of the clinical 
material.? If the categories are used without 
special bias by clinicians, one would expect to 
find that the same dimensions are equally im- 


portant in their description of the patient and 


Arnold (1960), ini- 
urban 


2 As described in Chance and 
tially 3,564 clinicians from six 
were contacted. Their names had been obtained from 
membership directories for the American Psychiatric 
Association, the Clinical Division of the American 
Psychological Association, and the Psychiatric Social 
Work section of the National Association of 
Workers. Willingness to participate w 
these clinicians by supplying 
about their professional training, experience, 
ferred theoretical systems. From this group 542 actu 
ally evaluated the clinical material, but only 533 fol 
enough to permit 


major areas 


Social 
s indicated by 
1,058 of informatior 
and pr 


use Ol 
group 


3.564 


lowed instructions closely 
their responses in this part of the study. Thi 
of 533 clinicians differed from the sample of 
contacted initially in that psychologists had partici 
pated significantly more than members of other disci 
plines. Of this group 186 psychiatrists, 55 psycholo 
gists, and 115 social workers cited Freud as the ma 
jor influence upon their thinking. In this 
study only the responses of psychiatrists and social 
workers were used because the N of 55 for psycholo 


juate a stated in Foot 


clinical 


gists was consid 1 inack 


note 
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Rating Proced for describing the content of the patient's verbalizalions: The categories listed below should be marked 
from 1 (least descriptive) to 20 (most descriptive) of the patient’s verbalized preoccupation with certain kinds of 
interpersonal experiences and relationships I out the category which is most characteristic of the 

I ns about his interpersonal experience and assign it the rank of 20. Select the next most 


| most descriptive category should receive the rank of 


ry which least applie he patient's verbalization 
be given to the next leas nmpu ategory Proceed 


1 to 20 taking care not > the same number twice 


We realize that quantification « nical material raises many problems and is subject to a number of theoretical 


ys. Nevertl we hope that the purpose of this study you will use this procedure to describe your 


Lk 


inules for rating the transcript in this way 


Resist passive 


Resentful, | 


of the categories receives the same sessions were sent to each participating clinician to 
gether with instructions to evaluate the verbaliza 
tions of each patient by means of the instrument 
shown in Figure 2. It will be noted that the cate 


gories which the clinicians were asked to rank in 


pirical definition. Such a design aims at ex- 


ploring communality in the extent and quality 


of meaning for clinicians with different pri 


i ) 
fessional training 
each group of clinicians, replicated for sev- 
eral patients, permits exploration of questions 


The same procedure in order of their descriptiveness for the verbalization 
of each patient are the same as those shown in 
Figure 1, but were presented to the subjects in dif 
cit ; 4 - ferent random orders. Half of the subjects were in 
about stability of meaning related to differ- structed to read and evaluate the therapy transcript 


ences among patients. first; the other half were asked to read and evaluate 


METHOD rABLE 1 


in an earlier paper & A BREAKDOWN OF THE SAMPLE 
ychiatrists and social workers from six ma- 
n areas in the United States had been asked 
vi the transcripts of two treatment ses 
ions: one analytic hour with a middle-aged business 
man—a sophisticated patient deeply involved in psy- 
choanalysis, and one psychotherapy hour with a1 
imbulatory, schizophrenic girl—promiscuous, alco 
lic, and unabl se the hour for more thar 
] Both patients / 


for over o1 
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This attempt at counter 
order oi presentation 
responses to 


the analytic transcript first 
balancing the effects of case 
was not successful. Therefore, only 
the first case read were used in this investigation 
Table 1 shows the breakdown of the sample of 
Freudian psychiatrists and social workers who re 
turned the materials in condition. One hun 
dred and fifty-three evaluated the analytic transcript, 
and 148 the therapy transcript. Within each of these 
major divisions of the sample the responses of three 
groups were examined separately: psychiatrists with 
formal analytic training, psychiatrists without such 
training, and social workers. We were interested, first, 
in determining whether given the same patient cli 
with 


usable 


nicians varying professional experience would 


agree in the meaning attributed to the 20 categories 
The second problem was to determine whether hold 
ing professional training constant clinicians assessing 
two different cases would attribute the 
ing to the 20 categories of interpersonal 
ships. Technical problems in the investigation of 
these questions can be considered in two steps: first, 
the choice of a technique for describing the relation- 


Same mean- 


relation- 


ships among the ranks obtained from a given group 


for the 20 categories in terms of underlying dimen 
sions, and, second, the choice of the most 
cedure for comparing the responses of six groups ol 
clinicians. 


Factor analysis was the technique 


logical pro- 


used lor ana 


lyzing the relationships obtained among rankings for 
the 20 


of the 


categories by each group of clinicians in terms 

dimensions underlying these 
first step was to factor the covariance matrices gen- 
erated from the six sets rankings. This 
was done using the centroid method after correcting 
for the effects of ipsative Tucker 
(1956). The factor loadings thus obtained were then 
standardized by dividing by the standard deviations 
of the associated variables in order to obtain results 
equivalent to a factor analysis of correlation coeffi- 
cients. In line with the hypothesis concerning 
the importance of the dimensions, it 
cided that unless the first factors from a given 
analysis could account for at least 25% 


rankings. The 
ol ategory 


scores according to 


first 

two was de- 
two 
of the vari- 
ance present, we were not interested in proceeding 
further. In addition, since the amount of variance 
left to be extracted was, in general, minimal after 
removing the first two centroid factors, it was de 
cided to extract only these two and a third to as- 
sist in matching them to the criterion.* 


It was demonstrated that order of case presenta- 
tion showed marked effects upon the clinicians’ judg- 
ment about each patient’s concern with negative-pas 
sive relationships. If a patient was assessed first, hi 
was thought to be more preoccupied with resent- 
ment, complaint, and distrust than if he was assessed 
second. 

* The factor loadings were stabilized by two sep: 
rate factorings of the covariance matrices using load 
ings obtained in the first fa 
estimate the communalities for the 


toring of categories to 


second. The dif 


ferences between the first and second estimates were 
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In order to clarify the procedures used, the model 
and the hypothesis are presented in some detail. The 
main hypothesis is that for all English speaking cli 
there exists an invariant structure 
associated with the 20 categories presented in Fig 
ure 1. That is to say, that within the limits imposed 
by errors of sampling and measurement, there 
an orthogonal rotation of the factor 
group of clinicians to a position where it will corre 
late perfectly with the factor matrix of another group 
of clinicians. Note that this says nothing about the 
relative amount of variance associated with the 


nicians semantic 


eXists 
matrix ol on 


relations ar 


theoretical co t 
hypothesis is to 


this. The test of the 
tate one factor atrix to maximum agreement with 
determine whether the 
the corresponding factor loadings departs ma 


ous factors. Th 
lected by 
another and correlation be 
tween 
terially from 1.0¢ 
here since departure from 1.00 will 
be a function of the reliability of the loadings, and 
loadings on factors that extract smaller 
of variance may be expected to be 
those on factors that extract larger amounts of 


A degree of discretion is required 
to some extent 
proportions 
less reliable than 
vari 
ance 
For comparisons of factorial results from any 

group with 
the factor n 


another, reference axes 


rotated t 


those 
atrix Of that group were 
maximum agreement 
The 


rotations 


least squares solution ® of 
results for the othe 
ported here invol\ 
In these compa! 
trained 
lected as the criterion 
that this particular gr 
est and most intensive 
sponses m 
clinical thinking. Responses to the 
were selected as the criterion performanc 
session with that patient 
sically Freudian instance of 
with the psychotherapy patient 
studies of communality of meaning among observer 


group 


comparisons 


Table 2 


listed in 
responses O1 ana 
psychiatrists to the analytic 
performance. It 
up Ol Clinicians 
training and 
ost representative 


analyti 


would be 


represented a m 
therapy than the 
As shown in Tal 
with varying professional training for the analyti 
case involved comparison of the 
chiatrists without analytic training 
workers with the criterion 
communality of meaning in the de 
therapy patient the 
trained psychiatrists for that 


responses of psy- 
and of those of 
social 
studies of 

tion of the 
choanalytically 
were first rotated 
in order to obtain the most 


ganization of the data. The 


performance 
responses 


toward the criterion perform 


“typically” Freudiar 
responses to the thera 
so slight that the results of the sec 
and the procedure was carried no further 

The reference axes were rotated to minimize 
squared distances between comparable vectors (vari- 
ables). The maximizing the 
products (covariances) of comparable factor vectors 
Orthogonal solutions were used. Since we had no hy- 


solution inne 


requires 


pothesis concerning th itionship between the two 
factors, orthogonality appeared the simplest 


parsimonious assumptio! 
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rABLE 2 


MATRIX ROTATIONS } 


yk COMPARING RESULTS OF 


FACTORIAL STUDIE 


atrix rotations for studies of « munality of meaning among o 


varyll 


transcript of psychiatrists without analytic tr: 
and of social workers were then compared with 
of the analytically trained psychiatrists 

In order to determine the extent to which 
sample of Freudian clinicians attributed the 
meaning to the categories in the context of de- 
scribing the analytic and the therapy transcripts, re- 
sponses for analytic patient by psychiatrists 
without analytic training and by social workers were 
first rotated toward the 
analytically trained psychiatrists. Having 
tained the most “typically” Freudian arrangemen 
of the categories, the responses of each of the th 
groups of clinicians for the analytic patient we 
then compared with those of the lin 
groups for the therapy patient 

In all comparisons, regardless of whether 


this 


sam 


criterion performance of 


thus ol 


correspor 


they « 


cerned comm inality Ol meaning among obser\ 


with different p fessional training or 


meaning in the description of different 


rofessional training 


Matrix 2 
Rotated to ¢ 
Matrix 1 
(Criterion for other therapy- 

patient matrices after rotation 


riterion 


Matrix 4 
Rotated to 
Matrix 2 


Matrix 6 
Rotated to cr 
Matrix 2 


f meaning in the context of « 


Matrix 2 
Rotate 


Mat 


phenomena of interest can be described in quantita 
tive terms ® 

1. The importance of the 
for the thinking of each group 
measured in terms of the average proportion of total 
negative and the 


as follows: 
dimensional system 
clinicians can be 


two 


variance explained by the positive 
active-passive factors 

2. Whereas the 
whole remain 

training of observers or 

relative importance 

may be affected by such varia 

propor 


importance of the system as a 


variations in the 
by variations 


may unaffected 
professional 
in clinical material described 
of the 
tions. Variations in the ratio of the 


two factors 
average 
. test differences between varianc 
undertaken because th« 
matric 


Statistical 
covariance matri v not 
basic data were thus rendering the 


only approxin 


it might have been ol 


tained wit! Ss severe restric 
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tion of the total variance explained by the two fac- 
tors were, therefore, examined for evidence of the 
effects of different professional training or different 
clinical material 

3. Similarity in the meaning of the two dimen 
sions for clinicians with different professional train 
ing or for the description of different patients can 
be measured as follows: The relationship of each 
category to an underlying factor such as the posi 
tive-negative dimension is described by its 
on that factor i 


loading 
Factor loadings obtained for a given 
matrix for each of the 20 categories on the 
negative dimension can be correlated with those ob- 
tained from the criterion matrix. Product-moment 
correlations were used 

4. While the above correlations may serve as meas- 
ures of similarity in the over-all meanings assigned 
to the dimensions, this method fails to pinpoint the 
kind of differences in the meaning of the dimensions 
which might occur among different observers or in 
the context of different patients. In order to 
such qualitative shifts in meaning, the 
were arbitrarily considered to be empirically defined 
for each group of observers by the five 
each pole (ie., those with the highest 
the highest ] 
example, for the criterion group of psychoanalytically 


positiy e- 


xplore 
dimensions 


categories at 
positive and 
oadings). For 


negative algebraic factor 
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ANALYTI 
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trained psychiatrists, the five m 
ies define 


context ol 


five most passive categor 
activity-passivity in the 
Comparison of this definition of activ 
with that produced by a group with simil 
in the course of therap 
veals shifts in meaning related to shifting 
text. Comparison of the criterion grou] 
of the dimension in the 
with definition of the dimension in the 
produced by group of observ 
shifts in meaning related to j 


describing the 


context of the 
} 


another 


rolessional 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Findings * Concerning Communality of lean 
ing among Observers with Different Profes 
sional Training 


Descriptions of the analytic patient’s ver- 
balizations: The results of factoring the re 
sponses of the criterion group of analytically 
trained psychiatrists, of psychiatrists without 
analytic training, workers are 
shown in Tables 3, 4, and 5, 
will be noted that in each of these three fac 
tor analyses the first two factors extracted 


and of social 
respectively. It 


were the positive-negative and active-passive 
dimensions postulated in the system shown in 
Figure 1. The importance of the two-dimen 
sional measured by the 
proportion of the total variance explained by 
the first two factors ranged from .30 for the 
criterion group to .32 for the 
cial workers, failing to 
the three groups. 

The relative importance assigned to the 


system as average 


group of Sso- 


differentiate among 


two factors did differentiate among clinicians 
The criterion group of analytically trained 
psychiatrists assigned greater importance to 
the positive-negative than to the active-pa 

sive dimension. The workers 


social assigned 


equal importance to the two dimensions. Ir 
contrast to this psychiatrists without ana- 
lytic training assigned greater importance to 
the active-passive dimension than to the posi- 
tive-negative dimension. The emphasis on the 


positive-negative relative to the active-pas- 
Statistical data supplementary to this paper ha\ 
been deposited with the American Documentation Ir 
stitute. Order Document No. 7 from ADI Aux 
iliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Servi 
; Washington 25, D. C., remit 
advance $2.00 for microfilm or $3.7 
Make checks payable to: Chief, Phot 
duplication Service, Library of Congres 


Library of Congress 
ting in 


photocopies 
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TRANSCRIPT 


MATRIX OF 
RESPONSES BY 
ANALYTK 


oT ADING 


THOUT 
ANALYTIC 


909282 
224658 


350344 


sive factor can be expressed for the three 
groups by the following ratios: 1.5, 1.0, and 
Psychiatrists without analytic training 
presented an almost exact reversal of empha- 
sis compared with psychiatrists with formal 
analytic training 

Shifts in the over-all meaning of the two 
dimensions were affected by differences in the 


63. 


professional training of observers as follows: 
Correlations between the responses of the cri- 
terion group and the psychiatrists without 
analytic training and social workers were .83 


and .90, respectively, tor the factor loadings 


of categories on the positive-negative dimen- 
for those on the a 
tive-passive dimension. Although differences 


and .67 and .92 
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among these correlations cannot be evaluated 
statistically, the data suggest that the social 
workers resembled the analytically trained 
psychiatrists more in their use of these di- 
mensions than psychiatrists without psycho- 
analytic training. 

Empirical definitions of each dimension by 
each group of observers are illustrated in Fig- 
ures 3 and 4. Figure 3 shows the five cate- 
gories considered most positive and the five 
considered most negative by each group of 
observers. Inspection of the figure shows that 
all three groups of clinicians agree in defining 
this dimension in terms of the polarity: trust, 
ask help, depend (Category M)-distrust, ac- 
cuse, demand (Category R). 
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Figure 4 shows empirical definitions for 
the active-passive dimension. Again it will be 


noted that of the 10 categories which consti- 
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nicians. The use of Category D (support, 
sympathize, pity) as part of their definition 
of activity distinguished analytically trained 
psychiatrists from the other two groups. Both 
social workers and psychiatrists without ana- 
lytic training differed from the criterion group 
in using Categories B (teach, inform, advise) 
and I (threaten, mock, punish) in their defi- 
nition of activity. Both also differed from the 
criterion group in that they included Cate- 
M (trust, ask help, depend) in their 
definition of passivity. In summary, empirical 
definitions of the active-passive dimension ap- 
peared in the context of the analytic case to 


differentiate more 


gC ry 


] 
inaiyti- 


than the 


sharply between 
cally trained and 


other clinicians 


definitions of the positive-negative dimension. 

Descriptions of the therapy patient’s ver- 
balizations: The results of factoring responses 
of the criterion group of analytically trained 
psychiatrists, of psychiatrists without analytic 
training, and of social workers are shown in 
Tables 6, 7, and 8. Findings for responses to 
the therapy patient were similar to those for 
the analytic patient in that the first two fac- 
tors extracted in each of three factor analy- 
ses were the positive-negative and active-pas- 
sive dimensions postulated in the a priori sys 
tem. The importance of the two-dimensional 
system as measured by the average propor- 
tion of total variance explained by the first 
two factors represented a wider range: .34 
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for the criterion group, .36 for social work- 
ers, and .43 for psychiatrists without analytic 
training. In their use of the two-dimensional 
system social workers resembled analytically 
trained psychiatrists more than did psychia- 
trists without analytic training. 

In the description of the therapy patient 
by each group of clinicians the emphasis on 
the positive-negative dimension was greater 
than that on the active-passive dimension. 
However, there was marked contrast between 
analytically trained psychiatrists and the 
other two groups in the relative emphasis 
placed upon this dimension. The ratio for the 
criterion group was 2.1, whereas it was 4.4 
and 5.0, respectively, for psychiatrists with- 
out analytic training and for social workers. 
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The over-all meaning of the positive-nega- 
tive dimension was not affected by differences 
in the professional training of clinicians. Cor- 
relations of .94 and .96 were obtained be- 
tween the responses of the criterion group 
and psychiatrists without analytic training on 
the one hand and social workers on the other. 
In contrast to this, the over-all meaning of 
the active-passive dimension was consider- 
ably affected by differences in the professional 
training of observers. The correlation between 
the responses of psychiatrists with and with- 
out analytic training was .65; that for the re- 
sponses of social workers with the criterion 
group was .53. 

An examination of the empirical definitions 
of each dimension by the three groups of cli- 
nicians reveals the areas of agreement as well 
as differences in the quality of meaning at- 
tributed to the two dimensions in the con- 
text of describing the therapy patient’s ver- 
balizations. Figure 5 shows that of the 10 
categories used by the criterion group in their 
definition of the positive-negative dimension 
all but 1 were used by either or both of the 
other two groups. As might be expected in 
view of the high correlations among factor 
loadings all three groups agreed in defining 
the positive pole of the dimension in terms 
of 4 of the 5 categories used for definition of 
that pole. Agreement concerning the defini- 
tion of the negative pole was less striking 
Empirical definitions of the active-passive di 
mension are shown in Figure 6. Of the | 
categories used by the criterion group in de- 
fining this dimension 8 were also used by 
either or both of the other two groups. Cli- 
nicians with different professional training 
showed marked differences in defining this 
dimension. Social workers used an entirely 
different set of 5 categories from those em- 
ployed by the other two groups in their defi- 
nition of activity, but in defining passivity 
they agreed with the criterion group in the 
choice of 4 out of 5 categories. While psy- 
chiatrists without analytic training agreed 
with their analytically trained colleagues in 
the choice of 3 of the 5 categories defining 
each pole, there was one instance of strik- 
ing disagreement between the two groups 
While analytically trained psychiatrists in- 
cluded Category D (support, sympathize 
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The table shows, first, that the postulated 
two factor system was indeed meaningful to 
each group of clinicians. 

Second, the table shows a tendency in four 
of the six groups to emphasize the positive- 
negative rather than the active-passive di- 
mension. This trend is in line with Osgood’s 
(Osgood et al., 1957) findings concerning the 
relative importance of three dimensions in 
descriptions of a large variety of concepts: 
“evaluation,” “potency,” and “activity.” Re- 
gardless of the scales used, the concepts de- 
scribed, or the subjects studied, Osgood finds 
that “differentiation among concepts in terms 
of their evaluation is about twice as fine as 
differentiation in terms of their potency or 
activity” (p. 73). This same trend can be 
observed in 16 of the 19 separate factor 
analyses for descriptions of different concepts 
reported by Osgood et al. (pp. 181-185) 

Third, contrary to Osgood’s (Osgood et al., 
1957, p. 223) findings concerning the effects 
of subject selection, the table shows that cli- 
nicians differed in the relative emphasis placed 
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upon the two dimensions. These differences 
were a function of both professional training 
and the case described. In the context of de- 
scribing the analytic patient social workers 
performed more as analytically trained psy- 
chiatrists, while in the context of describing 
the therapy patient they performed more as 
psychiatrists without analytic training. This 
apparent tendency to a shift in emphasis may 
be related to the fact that social workers have 
opportunities to work with and to learn to 
adapt to the methods of case description ex- 
pounded by psychiatrists with and without 
analytic training. The fact that they re- 
sponded more as analysts in the analytic case 
and more as psychiatrists without analytic 
training in the therapy case may be the re- 
sult of this capacity to adapt to their pro 
fessional environment. 

Fourth, examination of the 
that the active-passive dimension, which ac 
counted for a smaller proportion of the varia- 
tion in responses in four of the six groups of 
clinicians, is also the dimension which tends 


table shows 
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to be used differently by analytically trained 
and untrained clinicians. Agreement upon the 
over-all meaning of the dimension ranged 
from .53 to .92 with three of the four cor- 
relations obtained at .67 or below. 
Empirical definitions of each dimension in 
terms of the five categories assigned to each 
of the poles were examined in order to deter- 
mine whether the six groups differed in the 
quality of meaning attributed to the dimen- 
sions. It was not surprising that for this sam- 
ple of Freudian clinicians the groups of ana- 
lytically trained psychiatrists provided the 
most generally agreed on definitions. How- 
ever, in their definition of activity for each 
case analytically trained psychiatrists con- 
sistently differed from the other two groups 
by including Category D (support, sympa- 
thize, pity). Psychiatrists without analytic 
training consistently used this category as 
more indicative of passivity and in describ- 
ing the therapy case even included it among 
the five most passive attributes which consti- 
tute their empirical definition of passivity. A 
speculative explanation of this difference may 
be found in examining the definitions of ac- 


tivity which distinguished analytically trained 


and untrained clinicians. In the context of 
the analytic case both psychiatrists without 
analytic training and social workers differed 
from the criterion group in their inclusion of 
Categories B (teach, inform, advise) and I 
(threaten, mock, punish) in definitions of ac- 
tivity. It is possible that Category D (sup- 
port, sympathize, pity) was contrasted with 
Categories B and I in the context of the ana- 
lytic material because clinicians without ana- 
lytic training may see the psychoanalyst pri- 
marily in a passive role. 

Definitions of the active-passive dimension 
in the context of the therapy material pre- 
sented a more complex picture than in the 
context of the analytic material. The three 
groups of clinicians appeared to differ more 
in their definitions of the active than of the 
passive pole for this dimension. Whereas the 
definitions of activity obtained from psychia- 
trists with and without analytic training con- 
tained some of the same categories, the social 
workers provided an entirely different defini- 
tion from that produced by the other two 
groups. Since the therapy patient was a 
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woman and since the two groups of psychia- 
trists differed from the social workers not 
only in professional training but also in terms 
of a marked predominance of males, one ques- 
tions whether differences in the definition of 
activity in the context of material from a 
woman patient may not be responsible for 
the differences in the social workers’ defini- 
tion of activity. Definitions of passivity in 
the context of the therapy material show 
more agreement among clinicians. However, 
exclusion of Category Q (complain, nag, re- 
sist passively) in the definition of passivity 
by the criterion group and the inclusion of 
this category in the definitions obtained from 
clinicians without analytic training suggests 
that the latter tend to think of passivity in 
terms of the manifestly passive meaning of 
the category, while analytically trained psy- 
chiatrists may be more aware of the poten- 
tial for controlling others through complaints 
and passive resistance. 

In summary, it was possible to demonstrate 
that using the categories shown in Figure | 
clinical case description, like descriptions of 
maternal and child behavior (Schaefer, 1961) 
or descriptions of concepts in general (Os- 
good et al., 1957), is characterized by two 
dimensions labeled here positive-negative and 
active-passive. Communality of meaning for 
Freudian clinicians with different professional 
training was greater for the positive-negative 
than for the active-passive dimension. Differ- 
ences in meaning were related partly to dif- 
ferences in professional training and partly 
to the nature of the clinical material. In or- 
der to explore the effects of shifts in clinical 
context upon the stability of meaning of the 
two dimensions, the responses of the six 
groups were further analyzed as reported 
below. 


Findings Concerning Stability of Meaning in 
the Context of the Analytic and the Therapy 
Patients’ Verbalizations 


As outlined in Table 2 studies of stability 
of meaning in the evaluation of the two pa- 
tients by the six groups of clinicians involved 
the following procedures: As a first step, the 
factor matrices for responses to the analytic 
data obtained from psychiatrists without ana- 
lytic training and from social workers were 
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equated as nearly as possible with the factor 
matrix for responses from the criterion group 
of analytically trained psychiatrists.* These 
three factor matrices were then used as cri- 
terion matrices in order to evaluate shifts in 


meaning of the two dimensions associated 
with the assessment of the therapy patient. 
Factor matrices for responses to the therapy 
data were, therefore, rotated to these three 
matrices as shown in Tables 6, 10, and 11. 

Findings concerning stability of meaning 
attributed to the two dimensions in the con- 
text of the analytic and the therapy data are 
summarized in Table 12. Reference to this 

® Results of these rotations are shown in Tables 3, 
4, and 5. 
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table shows, first, that regardless of differ- 
ences in professional training, the two-dimen- 
sional system accounted on the average for a 
larger proportion of the total variation in re 
sponse in the context of the therapy data 
This suggests the hypothesis that the systen 
of classifying interpersonal experiences may 
be more descriptive of therapy data than of 
analytic data. 

Second, the table shows that regardless of 
differences in training, differ- 
ences in clinical context involved shifts in the 
relative emphasis placed upon the two di- 
mensions. In the context of the therapy data 
the positive-negative dimension explained 
more and the active-passive dimension less 
of the total average variation in 


professional 


response 
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than in the context of the analytic data. 
These shifts in emphasis are most plausibly 
explained by reference to the fact that the 
analytic patient was a man and the therapy 
patient a woman. In the assessment of fe- 
male patients clinicians may attribute greater 
importance to the positive-negative dimension 
and less importance to the active-passive di- 
mension. 

Third, the table shows that regardless of 
differences in professional training the over- 
all meaning attributed to the positive-nega- 
tive dimension was less dependent upon dif- 
ferences in clinical context than that at- 
tributed to the active-passive dimension. 

Fourth, the table suggests that differences 
in professional training may be associated 
with differences in the stability of meaning 
attributed to the two dimensions. Whereas 
correlations between factor loadings for re- 
sponses to the analytic and the therapy data 
were .94 and .91 for the criterion group of 
analytically trained psychiatiists, correspond- 
ing correlations obtained for data from psy- 
chiatrists without analytic training and from 
social workers were lower. 


The extent to which the quality of mean- 


ing attributed to each dimension was affected 
by differences in clinical context can be evalu- 
ated by examining the empirical definitions 
obtained from each of the six groups of cli- 
nicians. The five categories assigned to each 
pole of the positive-negative dimension by 
the six groups are shown in Figure 7. Refer- 
ence to the figure shows, first, that regardless 
of differences in professional training and 
differences in clinical context Category M 
(trust, ask help, depend) defined the posi- 
tive pole and Category R (distrust, demand, 
accuse) defined the negative pole of the di- 
mension. Thus, the meaning of the positive- 
negative dimension was defined in terms of 
the patient’s readiness to relate to people, 
presumably particularly to therapists. 
Empirical definitions of the active-passive 
dimension are shown in Figure 8. The figure 
shows that only the passive pole of this di- 
mension could be defined regardless of dif- 
ferences in professional training or clinical 
context and that passivity was designated by 
a single category, S (retreating, apologetic, 
self-critical). Groups of clinicians differed in 
the extent to which stability of the quality 
of meaning attributed to this dimension was 
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affected by shifts in clinical context. Of the 
10 categories which, in the responses of each 
group, were assigned the highest active or 
passive factor loadings, 8 identical categories 
were used by the criterion group of analyti- 
cally trained psychiatrists in the description 
of each case, 6 by psychiatrists without train- 
ing, and 4 by social workers. The relative 
immunity of the definition obtained from 
analytically trained psychiatrists to shifts in 
clinical context involving sex differences sug- 
gests that training in analytic theory (par- 
ticularly training in the theory of psycho- 
sexual development) may contribute to a 
more generally applicable conceptualization 
of the active-passive dimension. 

In reviewing these findings it should be re- 
called that whereas the first hypothesis con- 
cerning invariant characteristics of clinical 
thinking postulates that clinicians think alike 
in that they share a common frame of refer- 
ence, the second hypothesis postulates that 
modifications in this common frame of refer- 
ence may be associated with differences in 
professional training or differences in the pa- 
tient described. The first hypothesis was sup- 


ported by our findings wherever there was 
high correlation between factor loadings for 
the two-factor systems produced by each of 
the groups. When such high correspondence 
is found in the meaning of the two dimen- 


sions, we can have considerable faith in 
quantitative differences between the groups 
in terms of the over-all importance assigned 
to the two-factor system and the relative im- 
portance of the two factors. In other words, 
the second hypothesis concerning modifica- 
tions of the two-factor system associated with 
professional training or patient described can 
be explored in quantitative terms, and quali- 
tative differences should not receive too much 
attention. Where the first hypothesis con- 
cerning the invariant structure of clinical 
thinking found only moderate support in that 
correlations between factor loadings for the 
two factors were relatively low, quantitative 
comparisons of groups in terms of the over- 
all importance of the two-factor system or 
the relative importance of the two factors in 
each group rest on insecure ground. In this 
case qualitative modifications of the system, 
in the social workers’ definition of ac- 


> oO 
e.g., 
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tivity for the female patient, should receive 
greater attention. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
examine the influence of professional train- 
ing and clinical material upon the meaning 
of concepts used in case description. Three 
hundred and one Freudian clinicians were 
asked to describe the patients’ verbalizations 
in the transcripts of one psychoanalytic and 
one psychotherapy session by means of 20 
randomly presented categories of interper- 
sonal experience. These categories had, in 
earlier research, been classified in terms of 
two dimensions derived from analytic the- 
ory: positive-negative and active-passive. Re- 
sponses obtained from these subjects were 
treated by six separate factor analyses, one 
each for responses to the analytic and the 
therapy transcripts by psychiatrists with ana- 
lytic training, by psychiatrists without ana- 
lytic training, and by social workers. 

Results included the following findings: 

1. The two-dimensional system developed 
a priori was found to characterize clinical case 
description in that the first two factors un- 
derlying the responses of each group repre- 
sented the postulated dimensions. 

2. The two-dimensional system appeared to 
be more descriptive of the psychotherapy pa- 
tient than of the analytic patient. 

3. In the description of the psychotherapy 
patient the positive-negative dimension re- 
ceived more and the active-passive dimen- 
sion received less emphasis than in the de- 
scription of the analytic patient. 

4. Clinicians differed according to their pro- 
fessional training in the relative importance 
attributed to the two dimensions. In the con- 
text of the analytic data social workers re- 
sponded more as psychoanalysts, while in the 
context of the therapy data they responded 
more as psychiatrists without analytic train- 
ing. 

5. The clinicians differed in the extent to 
which the meaning attributed to the two di- 
mensions remained stable regardless of the 
patient described. The responses of psycho- 
analysts showed the most stability of the 
three groups. 
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6. The over-all meaning of the positive 
negative dimension was found to be more in 
dependent of shifts in clinical context or of 
differences in professional training of subjects 
than that of the active-passive dimension. 

7. Whereas the positive-negative dimen- 
sion, regardless of differences in professional 
training or clinical context, was defined in 
terms of the polarity trust-distrust, defini- 
tions of the active-passive dimension varied 
with professional training and clinical con- 


text, particularly with respect to the active 


pole of the dimension. 
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EGO INVOLVEMENT: 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


EVA DREIKURS FERGUSON! 


Craig House for Children, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


As psychologists have increasingly turned 
to the laboratory investigation of human mo- 
tivation, a host of empirical and conceptual 
problems has arisen. At the present time, 
various operational methods for obtaining dif- 
ferent degrees of motivation exist, and a va- 
riety of types of motivations are being in- 
vestigated, e.g., anxiety, need achievement, 
failure-stress, ego involvement. One method 
of obtaining high and low degrees of a given 
motivation is to use subjects who differ in 
their degree of this motivation prior to entry 
into the laboratory. Another method is to in- 
duce different degrees of motivation in the 
laboratory, in subjects whose existent level of 
the motivation under study was not ascer- 
tained. Although a combination of these 
methods may be utilized, the use of the latter 
method has been commonly employed to elicit 
ego involvement. By appropriate instructions 
or other means of orienting subjects to the 
experimental situation, different degrees of an 
ego involvement motivation are assumed to 
be established. However, unless a direct meas- 
ure is made of the extent to which instruc- 
tions in fact evoke ego involvement motiva- 
tion, data relating differences in instructions 
to differences in behavior on performance or 
learning tasks cannot be readily interpreted. 
A lack of performance effects from ego in- 
volving instructions may be due to the fact 
that ego involvement motivation was not al- 
tered by the instructions, or it may be due to 


1 The initial phase of this investigation was begun 
while the author was a postdoctoral fellow in the 
Psychology Department, Western Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, University of Pittsburgh. Grateful acknowl- 
edgments are extended to Arthur R. Thomas and 
Robert E. Rankin of West Virginia University for 
their invaluable help in serving as experimenters for 
some of the studies and in their reading of the 
manuscript. Appreciation also is extended to Robert 
Eigenbrode for permission to use the performance 
items of the Rating Test, which he standardized as 
part of his work in a graduate psychology seminar 


the fact that although instructions produced 
a change of motivation, this latter change 
did not lead to the predicted performance 
changes. Additional problems become appar- 
ent from a review of the literature on ego 
involvement. Stimuli used to evoke ego in- 
volvement (EIs) are not uniform. Tasks pre- 
sented to subjects and performance measures 
used to test the effects of Els vary greatly. 
Although some attention has been paid to ex- 
ploring the stimulus dimension of Els (e.z., 
Shedd & Angelino, 1952), relatively little 
work has been done in this area. And as yet 
there appears to be no direct response meas- 
ure for ego involvement (EI), which would 
eventually allow assessing the degree to which 
various Els in fact evoke the assumed ego 
involvement motivation. 

At least in part as a result of these factors, 
data on the effects of ego involvement on be- 
havior are inconclusive. Some investigators 
have shown ego involvement to affect learn- 
ing (Alper, 1946; Heyer & O'Kelly, 1949) 
while others have shown it not to do so 
(Kausler, 1951; Russell, 1952). Where per- 
formance has been affected by ego involve- 
ment it is sometimes improved (e.g., Kausler, 
1951) and sometimes deteriorated (Casta- 
neda & Palermo, 1955; Romanow, 1958; 
Shedd & Angelino, 1952). Other studies show 
ego involvement to have no effect (e.g., 
Irwin & Mintzer, 1942), or to have only a 
minimal effect (Alper, 1957; Holt, 1945; 
Vogel, Raymond, & Lazarus, 1959). 

A close examination of certain important 
issues may lead to an ultimate unraveling of 
the inconclusive nature of present findings in 
the ego involvement literature. Whether ego 
involving instructions alter motivation has 
been answered in the affirmative by two stud- 
ies, even though neither study used a direct 
measure specific to the ego involvement mo- 
tive. In one study, the operational induction 
of ego involvement was accomplished through 
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both a preselection of subjects as well as 
the administration of appropriate instructions 
(instructions were high or low ego involving 
in relation to whether subjects were high in 
n Achievement or high in n Affiliation). And 
whereas overt performance on a task was 
barely affected by the instructions, a more 
direct measure of motivation, i.e., PGR, did 
show effects, albeit weak effects, from the ego 
involving instructions (Vogel et al., 1959). 
In another study, the use of a fairly direct 
measure of motivation (level of aspiration) 
showed that when subjects were forced to 
choose between two responses, clear-cut ef- 
fects from ego involving instructions were 
obtained (Feather, 1959). A quite different 
conceptual approach that may permit a more 
thorough exploration of the role of ego in- 
volving instructions comes from the field- 
theoretical writings of Wertheimer (1959). 
He suggests that it is easier to remember re- 
lationships, or relational qualities, than abso- 
lute qualities of stimuli. Although he referred 
to memory and to problems of discrimina- 
tion learning, this suggestion may be relevant 
to the present problem. If suitably general- 
ized, the suggestion would be that people re- 
spond more easily to relational than absolute 
qualities; as applied to the present problem, 
one would predict that maximum effects from 
ego involving instructions will be obtained 
when subjects respond to the difference be- 
tween two instructions, instead of responding 
to merely a single ego involvement instruc- 
tion as in the more usual experimental pro- 
cedure. 

In line with various of the considerations 
raised above, the present investigation seeks 
to delimit some of the characteristics of the 
ego involvement variable so as to render it 
more useful for experimental research. Spe- 
cifically, the present series of studies at- 
tempts to explore some important aspects of 
the stimulus characteristics of ego involving 
instructions, to tie these where possible to 
characteristics of ego involvement motiva- 
tion, and in turn to relate these to a direct 
response measure of the ego involvement mo- 
tivation. In this multifaceted aim, emphasis 
is placed on exploring the degree of, and con 
ditions for, the effectiveness of ego involving 
and to delineate the valence 


instructions, 
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characteristics of the ego involvement moti- 
vation as these pertain both to the instruc- 
tions and to the response measures employed 
in this investigation. Specifically, the follow- 
ing questions were examined. 

1. Although several means are possible to 
test the effectiveness of ego involving instruc 
tions, one test for their effectiveness is to es- 
tablish that ego involving instructions consti- 
tute a discriminable stimulus dimension. That 
is, the majority of subjects when given both 
the high and the low ego involving instruc- 
tions should be able to make a reliable dis- 
tinction between them. 

2. Successful performance on a high ego 
involvement task is more rewarding, or has 
a higher valence, than on a low ego involve- 
ment task. This is an assumption generally 
held for the ego involvement motivation and 
at times has been made the operational basis 
for defining ego involving tasks (e.g., Bayton, 
1943). But this assumption has never, to the 
author’s knowledge, been tested directly. That 
is, no data appear to exist which show that a 
given high level of performance is more d« 
sirable on the high ego involvement task than 
on the low.? A slight extension of this hy- 
pothesis would also predict that subjects 
strive for a higher level of success on the 
high as against the low ego involvement task 
(i.e., set higher levels of aspiration for the 
high as against the ego involvement 
task). Evidence for this has been obtained 
in a study with children (Feather, 1959) 

3. Ego involving instructions are far more 
effective when subjects are in a stimulus-dif- 
ference set. That is, when subjects have a set 
of contrasting one ego involvement level to 
another level, more clear-cut effects from ego 
involving instructions are obtained than when 
subjects perceive the instructions as merely 
an isolated, single event 

4. If under conditions of high ego involve- 
ment subjects have an increased desire to do 
well on the task, one direct measure of the 


low 


2Since level of aspiration is considered to be a 
function of both the valence and the probability of 
attainment of a given goal (Lewin, Dembo, Fest- 
inger, & Sears, 1944; Siegel, 1957), level of aspir® 
tion data do not provide a direct test of the valenc 
assumption made in Prediction The Transitivit 
Test devised for the present investigation is an at 


tempt to arrive at such a direct test 
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subjects’ degree of ego involvement in the 
task would be “interest in doing well on a 
task.” To establish the validity of this as a 
response measure of ego involvement (EI,), 
two essential criteria must be met: subjects 
should state higher “interest in doing well on 
a task” on the high than the low ego involve- 
ment task; and the degree of interest in do- 
ing well on an ego involving task should re- 
main constant regardless of how well in fact 
the subject does perform (except at the ex- 
treme limits of performance), since this in- 
terest is defined by the nature of the task 
(i.e., by the potential rewards of success on 
the task) rather than by actual success. This 
latter criterion distinguishes “interest in do- 
ing well on a task” from level of aspiration 
as a direct response measure of ego involve- 
ment, since level of aspiration has been both 
hypothesized and empirically found to vary 
with actual performance level on a task (e.g., 
Lewin et al., 1944: Steisel & Cohen, 1951). 

5. A relevant internal drive induced in con- 
junction with ego involving instructions in- 
creases the effect of the ego involving in- 
structions 


METHOD 


To test these predictions, and to clarify the extent 
to which ego involving instructions are effective in 
liciting response differences, one major response 
measure used in the following series of studies was 
level of aspiration (LA). The author’s own experi- 
ence with LA (Ferguson, 1958) indicated this to be 
a sensitive measure of motivation, and recent data 
Feather, 1959) reversed earlier findings which had 
failed to show significant effects of ego involvement 
on level of aspiration. The wording used for LA in 
this series of studies was such that subjects stated 
desired rather than anticipated success, ie., subjects 
stated level of aspiration (LA) and not level of ex- 
pectation (LE). This was necessary to test the hy- 
pothesis concerning success preference for the High 
as against the Low Ego Involvement condition. In 
line with this, the response measure of ego involve- 
ment (EIrx) explored in this investigation was “in- 
terest in doing well on the task” instead of “interest 
in doing the task.” For the latter is presumably more 
contingent on actual than desired success, and also 
has no necessary relationship to an activity involv- 
ing the subject’s status. 

The ego involvement instructions used in this in- 
vestigation were selected to represent the more typi- 
cal wording of the two extreme levels of ego in- 
volvement instructions most commonly found in the 
experimental literature. The purported difference be- 
tween High and Low Ego Involvement instructions 
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is that the subject’s status (self-esteem and/or social 
esteem) is at stake in the former type of task but 
not, cr only minimally, in the latter type of task 


Procedure 


Tasks. Two main tasks were used in the present 
series of studies. On the one task, the Rating Test, a 
subject received only a single ego involvement in- 
struction; on the other, the Transitivity Test, the 
subject received both ego involvement instructions. 
The studies varied with regard to whether one, or 
the other, or both tasks were given to the subjects. 
The rationale for administering the experimental 
tasks in any given study was dependent on the spe- 
cific hypothesis being tested by that study. As will 
be seen, the findings reported in the subsequent sec 
tion are clearly related to the specific task procedure 
employed. 

Rating Test. This consisted of a small five-page 
booklet. On the first, third, and fifth pages, subjects 
had merely to make a rating from 0 to 50. On the 
second and fourth pages, subjects made no ratings 
but filled in performance items. The Rating Test 
thus consisted of three rating trials and two per- 
formance trials. Each performance trial contained 50 
digit substitution items, patterned after the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale. Successful and Failing per- 
formance was predetermined by alloting subjects 
enough time to complete approximately 70% of the 
items per trial in the Success condition and approxi- 
mately 40% of the items in the Failure condition 

In addition to a rating scale, the first page con 
tained ego involvement instructions. A given subject 
received only the High or the Low instructions 
High Ego Involvement instructions stated: 


You are being asked to take a brief intelligence 
test. Results on this test give a very good indica- 
tion of a person’s intelligence and of the likeli 
hood of career success. 


The instructions for Low Ego Involvement were: 

You are being asked to take a test which is in 
the process of being developed as part of a large 
experiment. Since you are the first group to do 
this task, individual scores cannot be adequately 
evaluated, but your performance will provide some 
valuable information on what the next steps should 


be in the further development of this task 


The Rating Test was used to obtain one of two 
responses. Level of aspiration (LA) was one, the 
other was an ego involvement response (EIn) de- 
signed especially for this investigation. For LA, the 
subject placed a check on a scale from 0 to 50 to 
indicate the number of items he would like to com- 
plete in the alloted time. For Els, the subject placed 
a check on a scale from 0 to 50 to indicate how in- 
terested he was in doing well on the task. Each sub- 
ject made only LA or Els ratings. The ratings on 
the first page were made before performance was 
begun, only the ego involving instructions being pro 
vided as basis for the subjects’ ratings. Ratings on 
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the third page, following the first performance trial, 
referred to the subsequent performance trial: how 
many items the subject would like to complete on 
the remainder of the task (LA) or how interested 
the subject was in doing well on the remainder of 
the task (EIx). Ratings on the fifth page (LA or 
EIx) referred to another task like the one the sub- 
ject had just completed but which he was not going 
to be asked to do at the present time 

Transitivity Test. This consisted of one sheet that 
contained both ego involvement instructions already 
described, plus 15 pairs of items. Unlike the Rating 
Test which provided the subject with only one ego 
involvement instruction, the Transitivity Test forced 
the subject to contrast one instruction with another 
This test was designed not only to ascertain the sub- 
jects’ responses in a stimulus-difference situation, but 
also to test the transitivity and direction of the sub- 
jects’ success preferences for the two ego involvement 
conditions. (Transitivity exists when A is preferred 
to B and B is preferred to C, and A in turn is pre- 
ferred to C.) 

On the top of the sheet were two paragraphs, each 
paragraph giving the same ego involvement instruc- 
tions provided on the Rating Test. For control, half 
the sheets had the High Ego Involvement instruc- 
tions for the first paragraph, the other half had the 
Low Ego Involvement instructions for the first para 
graph. The High Ego Involvement task was labeled 
Intelligence Test and the Low Ego Involvement task 
was labeled Experimental Test. Subjects then had to 
make 15 pair comparisons, made up of six units: 
three goals (50, 40, and 30 items completed on a 
task consisting of 50 items), for the two ego involve- 
ment tasks. Each unit was compared once to every 
other unit, and subjects had to check the preferred 
item for each of the 15 pairs of items. An illustra 
tive example was provided: 


(a) 30 on Experimental Test —— 
(b) 30 on Intelligence Test — - 


If you have checked (a), that means you would 
p-efer to complete 30 items on the Experimental 
Test in contrast to 30 on the Intelligence Test 


Subjects 


Subjects were drawn from three institutions: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (introductory sociology and 
introductory psychology), West Virginia University 
(introductory psychology), and Pennsylvania State 
University (first year student nurses who were in a 
3-year hospital program). Subjects took the experi- 
ments in their regular class time, without prior 
knowledge that they were going to be subjects, i., 
they were a captive audience and not volunteers 
The series of studies covered a 2-year period, but 
no subject served in more than one study. Assign- 
ment of subjects to the experimental conditions 
within each study was such that any effects of the 
experimental variables were not due to systematic 
subject bias. Tests of significance were made only 
between subjects serving in each self-contained study 
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within cells was not equal, a non- 
parametric analysis of variance which yields chi 
square (Wilson, 1956) was used; where N within 
cells was equal, an F test was used to test the sig 
nificance of the data 


Where the NV 


RESULTS 
The data several clear-cut find- 
ings: 

1. Ego involvement instructions are effec- 
tive but weak; ie., they yield clear-cut ef- 
fects, but only under certain conditions. And 
though they are reliably distinguished by a 
majority of subjects, they fail to be so dis- 
tinguished by a sizable minority of subjects 

2. The valence of success is greater for 
High than Low Ego Involvement tasks. 

3. Instructions yield clear-cut and consist- 
ent effects only when subjects define the ego 
involvement conditions in a context of con- 
trast. 

4. Even with the addition of a relevant in- 
ternal drive, ego involving instructions fai! to 
produce clear-cut and consistent effects when 
subjects are not in a stimulus-difference set 
(i.e., when not defining the ego involvement 
conditions in a context of contrast). 

5. Interest in doing well on a task (EI,,) 
is a valid and reliable measure of ego involve- 
ment, but it is sensitive to ego involving in- 
structions only for selected subjects. 

Evidence for the effectiveness of ego in- 
volvement instructions comes from two main 
sources: on the Transitivity Test the ma- 
jority of subjects were able to make consist- 
ent goal preference discriminations between 
tasks differing in degree of ego involvement: 
when subjects t 


indicate 


were in the appropriate set, 
their responses on the Rating Test showed sig- 
nificant differences between High and Low 
Ego Involvement conditions. Four groups, o1 
a total of 197 subjects, took the Transitivity 
Test (Table 1). In each group, the majority 
of subjects, ranging from 54% to 69%, made 
a reliable goal preference distinction between 
the High and Low Ego Involvement tasks. 
The nature of this distinction was a highly 
significant preference for success on the High 
as against the Low Ego Involvement task 
The vast majority of subjects who made tran- 
sitive choices did so in the predicted direc- 
tion, i.e., they chose 50 on an intelligence 
test as their most preferred goal, with 40 on 
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rABLE 1 


PERFORMANCI 
COMPARED 


PREFERENCES FOR 
4N INTELLIGENCE TEST AS 
ro AN EXPERIMENTAL TASK 


an intelligence test as their second or third 
preference involvement 
instructions constitute a discriminable dimen- 
sion for subjects, their preference is very 
strongly in favor of success on the High Ego 
Involvement task. This same preference di- 
rection was seen in the subjects’ responses on 
the Rating Test. When clear-cut ego involve- 
ment effects were obtained, the LA and El, 
ratings were significantly higher (higher goals 
desired, and greater interest in doing well) 
for the High than the Low Ego Involvement 
conditions 
Of interest 


Clearly, when ego 


is the fact, however, that ego 


Subject’s choices were said to be transitive when 

e six goal items had an internally consistent rank 
wrder. That is, the item in first rank was preferred 
all other items with which it was paired; the sec- 

| rank item was preferred to all items with which 
was paired except for the item in first rank (for 
hat pair of items, the first rank item was preferred 
over the second rank item). This consistency of 
choices had to hold for all six goal items, for the 15 
pair comparisons, in order for a subject’s choices to 
I Il The two most common se 


re called “transitive.” 
uences of transitive preferences were the following 
Intelligence, 30 Intelligence, 5 
Experimental, Experimental; 5 
Experimental, 40 Intelligence, 40 Ex 
Experimental 


Intelligence, 4 
Experimental, 4 
Intelligence 


perimental Intelligence, 


involvement effects failed to occur unless sub- 
jects were in the appropriate set. Only when 
subjects were aware of a contrast between 
ego involvement stimuli did their re- 
sponses show a clear-cut effect from the in- 
structions. It will be recalled that on the 
Transitivity Test subjects were responding 
concurrently to two ego involvement instruc- 
tions, but on the Rating Test they were ex- 
posed to only one specific instruction. When 
the Rating Test followed the Transitivity 
Test, subjects’ ratings showed significant dif- 
ferences between the two ego involvement 
conditions (Table 2). When the Rating Test 
preceded the Transitivity Test, no significant 
effects irom the ego involvement conditions 
were obtained, and this was true even for 
those subjects who had a clear-cut preference 
in favor of success on the High Ego Involve- 
ment task (Table 3). Thus in spite of sub- 
jects’ inherent preference for success on the 
one as against the other task, without an ap- 
propriate set subjects’ goal setting behavior 
fails to reflect this preference. This points to 
the conclusion that without an appropriate 
set, subjects’ responses were not based pri- 
marily on the ego involving instructions but 
on some other stimulus variables outside of 
the experimenter’s control and manipulation. 

The evidence thus far shows that ego in- 
volvement instructions do form a discrimi 
nable dimension, at least for a majority of 
subjects, and this dimension has a valence 
scale such that success is preferred on the 
High Ego Involvement task. But ego involve- 
ment instructions are not strong stimuli. This 
is seen not only by the large number of sub- 
jects who failed to make transitive choices 
between the two ego involvement tasks, but 
also by the fact that when subjects were 
given only a condi- 
without an appropriate set, consistent 
clear-cut involvement failed 
to appear. This was found so unvaryingly 
that it cannot be dismissed as merely “nega 
tive effects.” Two studies conducted 
without the use of the Transitivity Test. In 
the first study, subjects took the experiment 
early in the semester and the experimenter 


two 


single ego involvement 
tion 
effects 


and ego 


were 


(a woman) was a stranger to the subjects 
in the second study the experiment was con- 
ducted one week before final exams and the 
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rABLE 2 


Errects or Eco INVOLVEMENT (EI 


FUNCTION OF SUBJECTS’ 


First (Preperformance 
Second (After Failure) 
Third (After Failure 

Between High-Low EI 


* Although a significant differe 
combined results for all three trials 

“po <.01 The chi square i 
comparison 


experimenter (a man) was the subjects’ own 
instructor. Both studies showed that when 


subjects were not in the appropriate set, ef- 
fects of ego involvement instructions failed 
to be significant even though subjects re- 
sponded to Success and Failure as predicted 
(Tables 4 and 5). That is, LA was signifi- 
cantly lower under conditions of Failure, and 
EIp, as hypothesized, was stable with per- 


formance. The lack of clear-cut LA and El, 
differences for ego involvement conditions 
must be assumed to be due to the ineffective- 
ness of the ego involvement instructions, since 
LA was extremely sensitive to performance 
and El, was highly reliable. (For the groups 
cited in Table 4, four correlations for El, 


s based filson non] 


ON LeveL oF AsPIRATION (LA 


SET 


were computed, for first vs. second trial and 
first vs. third trial on the combined Suc- 
cess and Failure subjects. These correlations 
ranged from .77 | NV = 63] to .89.) 

It could be argued that the lack of effects 
from instructions, shown in Tables 4 and 5, 
is due to the fact that the High Ego Involve 
ment instructions were not ego involving 
enough and that the Low Ego 


instructions were too ego involving 


Involvement 
(i.e., not 
low enough in ego involvement). To test this, 
two experiments were conducted so that ego 
involvement would be both raised and low- 
ered. An initial study explored not only the 
role of a relevant drive (subjects taking the 
experiment immediately prior to a course ex- 


TABLE 3 


Eco INVOLVEMENT EFFECTS AS 


First rating 

Second rating 

Third rating 

Between High-Low EI 


tive «¢ ) s clearly fa 

yn a Low Ego Invo 

a High Ego Involve 
t 50 on 


jects 
strongly favored success on 
Test" as two of the top three ranks and 


+> <0. 


A FUNCTION OF 


SET AND PREFERENCE* 
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TABLE 4 


Errects oF Eco INVOLVEMENT AND SuccEss-FAILuRE ON Elz 


High EI 


Mf 


birst 

Success 

I a | ire 
second 

Success 

i uilure 
Third 

Success 

Failure 
First 
Between High-Low 
Between Success-Failure 
ond 
Between High-Low 
Between Success-Failure 


Sex 


Third 
Between High-Low 


Between Success-Failur 


05, the effect of performance on Elr fails t 
rial are taken into account When the 
pared with those of the combined Fail 
ficance (with 62 and 53 df and heterogeneous variances) 
have a significant on Elr 
square at the .01 level is 6.64 


effect 


AND LA 


14 
2.13 
35.00** 


07 


55 oR** 


be significant when the Success-Failure differences on the first 
nge scores (from the first to the third trial) of the two combined 
ure groups, the obtained ¢ of 1.35 fell short of the 2.00 value required 


Thus the hypothesis is supported that differential 


involvement effects. If these two added vari- 
ables would be effective in eliciting signifi- 
cant differences from the ego involving in- 
structions, the predicted differences would be 


amination taking the experiment in a 
relaxed and informal atmosphere) but also 
whether anonymity under low ego involve- 
ment would help produce the expected ego 


Vs 


TABLE 5 


Errects oF Eco INVOLVEMENT AND FAILURE WHEN SUBJECTS* ARE IN AN 
Eco INVOLVED RELATIONSHIP WITH THE EXPERIMENTER 
V per cell = 26 


First 
Preperform 
Second 
Failure 
Third 
(Failure 
First vs. Second 
Between High-Low EI 
Between Neutral-Failure 
First vs. Third 
Between High Low 


25 


41.18** 


49 


4? 23+ 


EI 
Between Neutral-Failure 
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Eco INVOLVEMENT ON LA 
UNDER Low EI ARE 


First (Preperformance 

High EI 

Low EI 

Low EI-Anonymity 

Between EI conditions 
Second (Failure 

High EI 

Low EI 

Low EI-Anonymity 

Between EI conditions 
rhird (Failure 

High EI 

Low EI 

Low EI-Anonymity 

Between EI conditions 


in the direction of highest LA for the High 
Drive-High Ego Involvement condition and 
lowest LA for the Low Drive-Low Ego In- 
volvement-Anonymity condition, with the re- 
maining four conditions yielding appropriate 
LAs between these two extremes. The pre- 
dicted effects were not obtained, in either the 
initial or the follow-up study. The latter used 
only four conditions (Low Ego Involvement 


WHEN A RELEVANT 
ADDITIONAL VARIABLES 


DRIVE AND ANONYMITY 


10.98** 


being given only under anonymity) to maxi- 
mize the possibility of obtaining the pre- 
dicted ego involvement within the 
limit of the available number of subjects 
In both studies, ego involvement effects ap- 
peared to a significant extent only on the 
third trial, and then not as predicted (Table 
6). Drive effects were not significant in either 


effects 


study, and analysis of variance between the 
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First (Preperformance ) 
Second (Failure 

Third (Failure) 
Between High-Low EI 
Between trials 


* Subjects are from West Virginia Univer 


These subjects strongly preterred 
¢ The F tests follows Edwards 
* > < 01. 


I success 
(1950) suger 
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two Low EI conditions in the initial study 
showed no significant effects for Anonymity.‘ 
In the second experiment, Drive and Instruc- 
tion interaction was significant (it was not in 
the first study), but in the opposite direction 
from that predicted. These data serve only to 
confirm the results from the preceding series 
of studies, and indicate that when subjects 
are not in an appropriate set, clear-cut and 
consistent effects from involvement in- 
structions fail to occur. Moreover, it does not 
appear tenable to account for the lack of 
ego involvement effects by an insistence that 
the fault lies in the particular instructions 
used in this series of studies. For not only do 
these instructions represent the type often 
used in the experimental literature, but even 
when the High instructions were augmented 
by an ego involvement drive and the Low in- 
structions were made minimally ego involv- 
ing through subjects’ performance and rat- 
ings being anonymous, the instructions failed 
to be reliably effective. 

One remaining study was carried out. Since 
a method had been found for eliciting instruc- 
tion effects, by giving subjects the Transi- 
tivity Test first and thereby inducing an ap- 
propriate set, a means was now available to 
test whether El, is a suitable response meas- 
ure for ego involvement. As seen in Table 7, 
subjects whose preference was clearly in fa- 
vor of success on the High Ego Involvement 
task showed a significant difference between 
the High and Low Ego Involvement condi- 
tions. But when the ratings of all subjects 
are compared, significant ego involvement ef- 
fects were not obtained even though the Tran- 
sitivity Test preceded the Rating Test. Thus 
EI, is reliable, and a valid measure of ego 
involvement for selected subjects; but for 
group data it is not as sensitive to ego in- 
volving instructions as is LA. The use of El, 
instead of LA would be preferable, however, 
in cases where stability of response is desired, 
since LA does vary with performance and 


ego 


#Since the conditions of High vs. Low Drive and 
Anonymity vs. Nonanonymity were introduced into 
the experiments to heighten and lower ego involve- 
ment motivation, they can be viewed as additional 
categories of EIs. The negative results obtained from 
these two studies therefore suggest that the conclu- 
sions derived from the studies using only instructions 
as EIs may have wider generality 
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EIp, as hypothesized, does not do so even 
when it is sensitive to the ego involving con- 
ditions (see chi square for Between trials in 
Table 7). 


DISCUSSION 


The data that have been presented show 
clearly that not only are ego involvement in- 
structions less potent than has been generally 
assumed, but also that they will fail to pro- 
duce clear and consistent response differences 
unless subjects define the stimuli as part of 
a discriminable dimension, Evidence for the 
weakness of ego involving instructions comes 
from several independent sets of data, but 
major evidence for it is the fact that a large 
minority of subjects do not discriminate reli- 
ably between two levels of ego involvement, 
in terms of the implicit valence scale gener- 
ally assumed to exist for this variable. An 
argument against the findings of the present 
investigation might be raised on the basis 
that other published studies show clearly sig- 
nificant effects from ego involving instruc- 
tions without the use of an appropriate prior 
set. However, the review of the literature al- 
ready presented should leave little doubt that 
the evidence regarding the effectiveness of 
ego involvement instructions is far from con- 
sistent. In view of publication policy regard- 
ing negative findings, one can only surmise 
that other investigations which failed to ob- 
tain significant ego involvement effects are 
not lacking. Even among published studies, 
negative results and data in the direction op- 
posite to that predicted are reported. Since 
ego involvement has been shown in this in- 
vestigation to be a reliable phenomenon, even 
though weak, one can expect that occasional 
significant results will be obtained without 
prior set induction.® 

The findings of the present investigation 
not only shed new light on the ego involve- 
ment variable, but have implications for other 
motivational variables as well. The data from 
the present series of studies appear to make 
the most sense if one assumes that the human 

5 Especially the forced-choice technique used by 
Feather (1959) would be a likely means of obtain 
ing effects from ego involving instructions, since this 
at least narrows the response alternatives even if it 
does not narrow the stimulus field. 
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adult in most situations is exposed to a great 
number of internal and external stimuli at 
any given moment. When, e.g., a single ego 
involvement condition is presented, subjects 
are probably exposed to many additional mo- 
tivations: the need to achieve, the need to at- 
tend to the task, the desire to please, the 
avoidance of failure, and so on. Other stimuli, 
aside from motivational ones, are also pres- 
ent. (A recent study—Underwood & Post- 
man, 1960—has explored this question in an- 
other context.) If the experimental stimulus 
is already a weak one, as has been demon- 
strated for ego involving instructions in the 
present series of studies, the probability that 
subjects will respond to the experimental 
stimulus and not to other ones is quite small. 
However, when an appropriate set is induced, 
there is both a narrowing of the stimulus field 
and a specifying of the unique properties of 
the experimental stimulus. Once the subject 
is in this set, the probability of his respond- 
ing to the wnigue stimulus that the experi- 
menter expects him to respond to is greatly 
increased. In the present investigation, the 
Transitivity Test was a simple way of in- 
ducing such a stimulus set. Without it, sub- 
jects failed to respond to the experimental 
stimulus in terms of its unique properties 
even though they were able to ascribe these 
properties to the stimulus. The most striking 
evidence for this came from the data of the 
subjects whose choices were transitive and in 
favor of success on a High Ego Involvement 
task. Without an appropriate set, their ‘evel 
of aspiration was uniformly high, regardless 
of the task instructions. This suggests that 
they were responding to other variables, 
rather than primarily to the experimental 
one. But when subjects were in an appro- 
priate set, these same instructions produced 
responses far more in line with the main ex- 
perimental condition, the most notable effect 
being a lowered LA for the Low Ego Involve- 
ment condition. This finding of the impor- 
tance of a relevant stimulus set suggests that 
possibly other motivational variables could 
be brought into sharper focus by an appro- 
priate set induction. Studies in other areas 
of human motivation (e.g., stress, anxiety, n 
Achievement) have suffered some of the same 
inconclusive results found in the literature of 
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ego involvement. When motivation in human 
subjects is experimentally induced, this may 
indeed elicit only weak stimuli, as critics of 
this approach to human motivation have been 
free to point out. Granting the possible limits 
of laboratory defined motivations, the induc- 
tion of a relevant set comparable to that em- 
ployed in the present investigation may make 
for more effective study of such motivations. 


SUMMARY 


The present investigation explored some 
important aspects of the ego involvement 
variable so as to render it more useful for 
experimental research. A series of studies re- 
vealed the following: 

1. Ego involvement instructions are effec- 
tive but less potent than has been generally 
assumed in eliciting the desired motivation. 

2. To a very significant degree, subjects 
prefer success on a High as against a Low 
Ego Involvement task. 

3. Consistent and clear-cut effects from 
ego involvement instructions occur only when 
subjects are in an appropriate set, of perceiv- 
ing a given instruction as part of a dimension 
consisting of contrasting levels of ego involve- 
ment. Without such a set, ego involvement 
instructions are not reliably effective, and 
this is true even when instructions are com- 
bined with a relevant drive and when subjects 
under low ego involvement take the task 
anonymously. 

4. Interest in doing well on a task is a valid 
response measure of ego involvement for se- 
lected subjects. As hypothesized, it is stable 
with performance. But for unselected subjects 
it is not as sensitive to ego involvement in- 
structions as is level of aspiration which is 
not stable with performance. 

Limiting the number of cues to which sub- 
jects respond in an experiment dealing with 
motivation appears to be a necessary condi- 
tion for eliciting significant response differ- 
ences. The Transitivity Test devised in this 
investigation contrasted two levels of ego in- 
volvement and thus focused the subjects on 
the specific experimental cues. Through such 
a technique, which emphasizes relations rather 
than absolute attributes of experimental in- 
structions, it should be possible to establish 
relevant orientations for other motivational 
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variables and thus contribute to added pre 


cision in their study 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES ASSOCIATED WITH SOCIAL 
DEVIANCE IN PREADOLESCENT BOYS’ 


L. WINDER 


anp LUCY RAI 


Stanford University 


This is a study of the relationships be- 
tween parent attitudes and social deviance of 
preadolescent boys. “Social deviance’”’ is here 
defined as the extent to which a child’s char- 
acteristic interpersonal behavior is extreme on 
one or more of several general dimensions as 
reported by his peers. 


METHOD 
Measures 


The measure used for social deviance is the Peer 
Nomination Inventory (PNI). This is a modified 
“guess who” technique, which is administered to 
classroom groups. Pupils are asked to nominate 
members of the class on each of 64 items. Each item 
refers to a fairly specific aspect of behavior and is 
phrased in language characteristically used by chil- 
dren of this age in describing each other. The in- 
strument yields a score for each child on five vari- 
ables: Aggression, Dependency, Withdrawal, Depres- 
sion, and Likeability. The psychometric properties of 
the PNI are described by Winder and Wiggins 
(1960). It should be noted that all the dimensions 
are intercorrelated (see Table 1). Thus the instru- 
ment may be considered a measure of general social 
deviance which is negatively related to “likeability,” 
or sociometric choice.® 

We assume that parent characteristics are impor- 
tant antecedents of social deviance in boys of this 
age. Accordingly we have developed a questionnaire 
measure of parent attitudes, the Stanford Parent 
Attitude Questionnaire. The current version of the 
questionnaire has two forms, one for mothers and 
one for fathers. They consist of 491 and 518 items, 
respectively, grouped into 27 and 28 scales. The list 
of scales, including six summary scales, and the num- 
ber of items for each are given in Table 2. The ma- 


1The study was supported in part by USPHS 
Grants M-2745 and M-2745 (C1). 

The cooperation and assistance of personnel of the 
Palo Alto Unified School District is gratefully ac- 


knowledged. Henry Gunn, M. John Rand, John 
Caffrey, and H. B. Gelatt were most helpful. Prin- 
cipals and teachers at nine elementary schools gave 
time and support which was essential 

2 Now at Michigan State University. 

8 Although the items of the PNI are worded in the 
language of children of this age, the constructs which 
the scales purport to measure are in the authors’ 
opinion central to deviant personality development. 
For the rationale of scale construction see Winder and 
Wiggins (1960). Validation studies are in progress. 
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American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
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sixth grade boys in nine Palo Alto schools to whom 
the PNI had 
on the 
variable or the 
were drawn equally 


were selected 
Aggression 
the cases 
and bot 


been administered. Cases 


their scores on either the 
Dependency variable. Hali 
from the top, middle 
tom thirds of the distribution of scores on Aggression ; 
the other half represented the Dependency 
distribution. Letters were sent to the parents of these 
children requesting their participation in the study 
Of the 262 families contacted, 649 responded, 55% 
agreed to take the questionnaire, and usable 
were actually obtained from 108 fathers 
mothers. Comparisons were made to dis- 
cover if the sample which took the questionnaire 
differed either from the total sample or from the 
sample which was asked to take the questionnaire 
but did not do so. There are no significant 
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TABLE 1 


SCALE RELIABILITIES AND INTERCORRELATIONS FOR THE 
PEER NOMINATIONS INVENTORY (PNI 


\. Aggression 
B. Dependency 
C. Withdrawal 
D Depression 
L. Likeability 


Note = 710 


ences on the PNI variables except on Likeability 
The critical ratio for the difference between the mean 


scores on Likeability for the respondents and the 
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ANFORD PARENT ATTITI 
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Ambivalence 
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Mastery 
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rABLE 3 
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the number of items; 


with the 


sidering 
mary scal lowest reliability for 
RESULTS 

The first step in the analysis was to divide 
the sample into a high, middle, and low group 
for each of the five variables measured by the 
PNI. Thus each case was assigned to one of 
three groups on each PNI variable according 
to the child’s score on that variable. The 
ranges of scores defining the high, middle, 
and low groups on each variable are shown in 
Table 4. Table 4 also shows the proportions 
of the cases assigned to each of the Aggres- 
sion categories which fall in the respective 
thirds of the distributions on three other PNI 
variables. A similar breakdown is given for 
the Dependency categories. The cutting scores 
for assigning cases to each group were chosen 
so as to approximate as nearly as possible a 
division of the sample into equal thirds. Some 
consideration also was given to the distribu- 
tion of scores in the total population from 
which this subsample was drawn. 

On each of the 34 parent attitude scales, 
a simple analysis of variance was carried out 
to test the significance of the differences 
among the mean scores obtained by the par- 
ents of the high, middle, and low Aggression 
cases. This statistical procedure was deemed 
legitimate since the distributions of scores on 
the parent scales do not depart markedly 
from normality and variances of the three 


groups of cases being compared on each scale 
are quite similar. Separate analyses were done 


for mothers and for fathers. The total set of 
comparisons for all the attitude scales was re- 
peated for each of the other PNI variables. 
Table 5 presents the results of this analysis. 
The p values are given for each case in which 
a parent attitude scale yielded a significant F 
for the differences in mean scores among the 
high, middle, and low groups. 

From an inspection of Table 5, it appears 
that 35 comparisons of scores on mothers’ 
scales and 22 comparisons for fathers were 
significant at the .05 level or better. There 
were 17 instances in which a parent attitude 
scale predicted differences in Aggression, 18 
for Dependency, 7 for Withdrawal, 7 for De- 
pression, and 8 for Likeability. The cases 
were originally selected, as described previ- 
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ously, on the basis of their scores on either 
Aggression or Dependency. No doubt this ac- 
counts in part for the greater number of re- 
lationships found for these two variables. It 
will be noted that in 16 out of 26 instances a 
given attitude scale is associated with more 
than one PNI variable. This would be ex- 
pected on the basis of the intercorrelations 
among the PNI variables. 

The relationships found between parent 
attitude scales and the PNI measures of de- 
viancy (i.e., Aggression, Dependency, With- 
drawal, and Depression) may be summarized 
as follows (the relationships with Likeability 
are listed separately): 


Associated with all four deviancy variables 
Mothers 
Fathers 

ment 


Low self-esteem, high ambivalence 
High punitiveness and physical punish- 


Associated with three deviancy variables: 
Mothers—High consistency, high demands for ag- 
gression, high aggression and punitiveness 
Fathers—High ambivalence 
Associated with Aggression and Dependency 
Mothers—High restrictiveness, high deprivation of 
privileges, high punitiveness and physical pun- 
ishment 
Fathers—High strictness, high aggression and puni- 
tiveness, high rejection, high restrictiveness 
Associated with Aggression and Withdrawal 
Mothers—High affection demonstrated, 
tery 


high mas- 


Associated with Aggression alone: 
Fathers—High affection demonstrated, high depri- 
vation of privileges, high sex role expectations 


Associated with Dependency alone: 
Mothers—High rejection, high sex anxiety 
Fathers—Low self-esteem 


Associated with Likeability: 
Mothers—Low deprivation of privileges, low de 
mands for aggression, low aggression and puni- 
tiveness, high self-esteem, high parental adjust- 
ment 
Fathers—Low demands for 
gression and punitiveness, 


aggression, low ag- 
high child mastery 


DISCUSSION 


The major focus of this study has been on 
those aspects of parent attitudes found to be 
associated with general social deviancy in 
preadolescent boys. If we consider first those 
attitude scales related to three or all four of 
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the PNI measures of deviancy, the picture 
which emerges is one of ambivalence and 
punitiveness on the part of both parents. In 
addition, low self-esteem, high consistency, 
and high demands for aggression are charac- 
teristic of the mothers of the generally devi- 
ant boys. If we assume that the parent atti- 
tudes being measured by this inventory are 
in fact antecedent to the development of devi- 
ant behavior in the children, then we might 
interpret these findings as indicating that 
children who experience relatively intense 
frustration in their interactions with their 
parents will come to exhibit with consider- 
able intensity a diverse set of maladaptive 
behaviors. These maladaptive behaviors will 
ordinarily include aspects of hostile aggres- 
sion, overdemanding and inappropriate bids 
for attention, withdrawal from friendly in- 
teraction with peers, and such manifestations 
of sadness and distress as frequent crying. 

The measure of “ambivalence,” which seems 
to a highly significant extent to predict devi- 
ance in the children, calls for a word of ex- 
planation. It is the sum of two scales, rejec- 
tion and demonstration of affection. Although 
these two scales correlate slightly negatively 
in the total population of parents, parents of 
children who score high on the deviance vari- 
ables have, on the average, scores above the 
median on both of these scales. What mean- 
ing can be assigned to the combined score as 
a predictor of deviancy? Possibly the parents 
of the deviant children are acting in both of 
these somewhat contradictory ways, alter- 
nately and inconsistently being affectionate 
and rejecting toward their sons. It seems 
more likely, however, that it is primarily the 
rejection which is related to the deviant be- 
havior in the children, and that these parents’ 
elevated scores on “demonstration of affec- 
tion” represent a defensive attempt at com- 
pensation for their hostile or rejecting atti- 
tudes. In such a highly educated, middle-class 
sample, one would be unlikely to find expres- 
sions of rejection without some concomitant 
manifestations of guilt and defensiveness. 

In addition to punitiveness and ambiva- 
lence, the other variable most generally asso- 
ciated with deviance is low maternal self- 
esteem. This finding would seem consonant 
with the common view that neuroticism, mal- 
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adjustment, or distress in the mother is likely 
to prove pathogenic for the child. It seems 
important, however, to acknowledge the other 
possible interpretation of these findings, 
namely, that the deviations in parental atti- 
tudes, including lowered self-esteem and re- 
jection of the child, may be the product 
rather than the antecedent of the child’s de- 
viant behavior. Such reactive attitudes of 
parents may occur where the child’s pathol- 
ogy is primarily organic in origin. It is the 
basic assumption of the present study that 
parental attitudes may be considered as 
antecedent to deviant behavior in the chil- 
dren, but obviously neither our data nor 
those of any other cross-sectional study will 
provide us with a critical test of this hy- 
pothesis. 

When we consider the attitude scales asso- 
ciated primarily with Aggression and Depend- 
ency, the set of parent characteristics is some- 
what amplified but not essentially changed 
from that associated with deviance in general. 
It would seem that a combination of restric- 
tiveness, punitiveness, and paternal rejection 
results in a pattern of hostile and demanding 
behavior, as reported by peers. There is some 
agreement with the findings of other studies 
as to the antecedents of Aggression and 
Dependency. For example, Sears, Whiting, 
Nowlis, and Sears (1953) found the highest 
level of dependency in preschool children to 
be associated with a combination of reward 
and punishment, and that aggression in- 
creased with punitiveness, up to a certain 
point. The findings with respect to the effect 
of permissiveness are contradictory. This may 
reflect either the difference in ages of the two 
samples or the more deviant manifestations 
of Aggression and Dependency being meas- 
ured in this study. 

It is of sone interest that a set of father 
variables appears as specifically related to 
Aggression and not to the other PNI vari- 
ables. These scales are father’s sex role ex- 
pectations, demonstration of affection, and 
use of deprivation of privileges. One might 
conclude that, given the general conditions 
for the development of deviance, if the father 
is interested and involved with his son, ac- 
tively manipulates rewards and punishments, 
and is concerned that the son behave in more 
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masculine ways, the son’s deviant behavior is 
more likely to take a predominantly aggres- 
sive form. In contrast, Dependency is espe- 
cially related to maternal rejection and sex 
anxiety and low paternal self-esteem. This 
would suggest that more dependent forms of 
deviant behavior may develop in a setting in 
which the father is less confident and asser- 
tive and the mother reacts to the child’s ex- 
pression of impulse with anxious concern or 
aversion. 

The parent characteristics associated with 
high Likeability, which might be considered 
deviance in the socially desirable direction, 
are in most instances the reverse of those as- 
sociated with the other PNI variables. The 
parents of children who are especially popular 
and well-liked by their classmates tend not to 
be aggressive or punitive and have low de- 
mands for aggression. The mothers are ap- 
parently satisfied with themselves and their 
relationships with other family members. The 
fathers express high regard for their sons and 
evaluate them as competent. 

To summarize our conclusions from these 
data, it would seem that deviant social be- 
havior in boys of this age develops in a set- 
ting of punitiveness, restrictiveness, and am- 
bivalence on the part of both parents. Within 
this general context of disturbed parent-child 
interactions, we are tempted to speculate on 
somewhat different roles played by mothers 
and fathers in the shaping of their sons’ de- 
viant behavior. The father seems to be an 
important influence to the extent that he is 
actively involved with the child and presents 
either an assertive and perhaps exaggeratedly 
masculine or a somewhat unassertive, inade- 
quate model. The mother’s impact on the son, 
on the other hand, seems to be a somewhat 
more complicated function of her internal dy- 
namics and relationships with other family 
members, particularly the father. She may 
react toward the child with hostile rejection 
or anxious overconcern and restrictiveness at 


least in part because her own security and 


self-esteem are impaired. And this, in turn, 
may be a reflection of a disturbed or unsatis- 
fying marital relationship. Such formulations 
are only very tentatively suggested by our 
data, including the intercorrelations among 


the attitude scales, but they bear some re- 
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semblance to Becker’s (Becker, Peterson, 
Hellmer, Shoemaker, & Quay, 1959) conclu- 
sions, from his factor analytic study, that the 
attitudes of mothers and of fathers of child 
guidance cases were organized somewhat dif- 
ferently. 

‘he sampling procedure followed in this 
study, as well as the properties of the PNI 
as a selection instrument, permitted us to 
study those parent characteristics associated 
with generally deviant social behavior within 
the context of the normal male elementary 
school population. Our findings are thus not 
directly comparable to studies of child guid- 
ance cases or samples of more narrowly se- 
lected deviant groups. It is perhaps worth 
pointing out that the degree of association 
among the PNI variables, as demonstrated in 
Table 3, suggests that “pure cases” of a par- 
ticular form of deviant behavior, such as ag- 
gression or withdrawal, are relatively infre- 
quent in the population of deviant children 
of this age. Perhaps, then, our findings may 
be considered more representative of the pa- 
rental characteristics generally associated with 
socially deviant behavior than those found in 
studies of more narrowly selected groups. In 
any case, they are not directly comparable to 
the findings of studies such as Becker’s 
(Becker et al., 1959) or Bandura’s (1960) 
which specifically contrasted the families of 
aggressive with those of withdrawn children. 

The question might be raised as to the 
need for another set of parent attitude scales 
when several others, particularly the PARI 
(Schaefer & Bell, 1958) and the Shoben 
(1949), are already quite widely used. Stud- 
ies by Zuckerman (Zuckerman, Barrett, & 
Bragiel, 1960) and others (Leton, 1958) 
have not proved encouraging as to the use- 
fulness of such instruments in attempts to 
substantiate the connections between parental 
characteristics and childhood psychopathol- 
ozy. It has us, moreover, that 
we might improve on available instruments 
Some are too global, and they have not been 
specifically designed to measure those parent 
characteristics which have been found in 
previous studies of normal as well as deviant 
children to predict differences in specific as- 
pects of personality development. Our choice 
of variables was obviously determined by a 


seemed to 
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particular theoretical point of view about per- 
sonality development as well as by existing 
empirical evidence. The scales have the ad- 
ditional possible advantage that the items are 
worded in the natural language of parents. 
The findings so far would suggest that this 
approach will prove fruitful. 


SUMMARY 


Parent attitudes were studied as they re- 
lated to the social deviance of preadolescent 
boys. Social deviance is defined by extreme 
scores on the Peer Nominations Inventory, 
an instrument which utilizes classmates’ rat- 
ings. A questionnaire composed of 28 ra- 
tionally constructed scales referring to as- 
pects of family relationships and child rear- 
ing practices was administered to samples of 
mothers and fathers. 

The five social reputation scales of the 
PNI are Aggression, Dependency, With- 
drawal, Depression, and Likeability. The first 
four are negatively related to Likeability and 
intercorrelate positively to define a cluster of 
generally maladaptive social behaviors. Par- 
ent attitudes which differentiated deviant 
from nondeviant boys included ambivalence, 


punitiveness, demands for aggression, restric- 
tiveness, and low maternal self-esteem. High 
Likeability was in general associated with the 
opposite parent characteristics. In addition, 
the mothers of the popular boys reported high 
parent adjustment and the fathers gave more 


favorable evaluations of their sons’ com- 
petence. 

Additional findings suggested that fathers 
play an important role in the development of 
deviant behavior in general, but contribute 
uniquely in several ways to aggression. Fa- 


thers of more aggressive boys reported more 
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affection and manipulation of rewards and 

more stereotyped sex role expectations. A dif- 

ferent set of parent characteristics seems spe- 
cifically related to dependency, namely, moth- 
ers’ rejection and sex anxiety and fathers 
low self-esteem. 
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PREFERENCE FOR DELAYED REWARD AS A FUNCTION OF 
AGE, INTELLIGENCE, AND LENGTH OF 
DELAY INTERVAL’ 


WALTER MISCHEL 


Stanford University 


The ability to delay immediate gratification 
has long occupied a central role in theorizing 
about child development (e.g., Freud, 1959; 
Rapaport, 1950; Singer, 1955). Only recently, 
however, has this type of behavior been sub- 
jected to experimental research. One group of 
studies (e.g., Singer, Wilensky, & McGraven, 
1956), using primarily adult schizophrenic 
subjects, has explored the correlates of “delay- 
ing capacity” as reflected in the Rorschach 
human movement (Jf) response. A second 
group of studies has approached the problem 
of delay of gratification directly by eliciting 
a choice between an immediate, smaller re- 


ward (ImR) and a delayed, larger one 


(DelR). Thus far, using children from other 
cultures as subjects, preference for DelR has 
been related positively to social responsibility 


(Mischel, 1961c), to need for achievement 
and “naysaying” (Mischel, 196la), and to 
the presence of the father in the home under 
certain conditions (Mischel, 1961b). 

The present study attempts to isolate fur- 
ther some of the basic parameters of the 
preference for delayed as opposed to im- 
mediate reward in a simple choice situation 
Specifically, three main hypotheses were 
tested, viz., that preference for DelR should 
be related (a) positively to age and (6) to 
intelligence, and (c) negatively to length of 
the delay interval. 

The first hypothesis is derived from the 
psychoanalytic theory of development, ac- 
cording to which the transition from im- 
mediate wish fulfilling types of behavior to 
delayable reality testing types is the crucial 
element in the change-over from primary to 


1 This study was supported in a PHS 
research grant (M 3344) from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service, and a grant from the Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Harvard University. Thanks are also due 
to Mark Harris for help in data collecting 


part by 
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secondary processes. It is assumed that this 
transition is not an all-or-none affair, but a 
continuing process resulting in behavior which 
can be ranged on a continuum from un- 
controllable impulsivity to compulsive post- 
ponement. The ability to delay gratification 
in various need areas is presumed to increase 
with age, and hence in a simple, paradig- 
matic choice situation older children should 
more often prefer the delayed, larger as op- 
posed to the immediate, smaller reward. The 
second hypothesis is derived from the same 
source, more specifically from the psycho- 
analytic theory of thinking (Rapaport, 1950), 
according to which learning to delay is in- 
timately bound up with learning to think; i.e., 
the use of cognitive reality testing replaces 
the use of uncontrolled motor discharge in 
the attainment of needs. Hence we would 
expect greater delaying capacity to be reflected 
in greater cognitive facility, i.e., intelligence. 
The third hypothesis is a deduction from any 
expectancy theory which assumes (a) that 
the effective value of an incentive is a joint 
function of its “real” value and the expecta- 
tion of getting it, and (4) that the expecta- 
tion of getting something decreases with its 
temporal distance. 

Previous empirical studies, using Trinidad- 
ian children (Mischel, 1958) and Palestinian 
Arab refugee children (Melikian, 1959), have 
found evidence for a relationship between 
DelR preference and age, using age ranges 
from 7 to 9 and from 5 to 10, respectively. 
The present study extends the age range by 
using a single measure on children from 5 
to 12 years old. Melikian also found a sug- 
gestive relationship with intelligence (using 
Goodenough’s Draw-A-Man Test); and Le- 
vine, Spivack, and Wight (1959) have sum- 
marized a large body of data correlating the 
Rorschach M response, their indirect measure 
of delaying capacity, with intelligence in 
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adults. It should be noted however that the 
relationship of M to the ability to delay 
motor discharge has not so far been con- 
firmed for adolescents or children (Spivack, 
Levine, Fuschillo, & Tavernier, 1959). No 
previous work has apparently been done on 
the third hypothesis. 

In addition, the present experiment seeks 
to clarify the relationship of delaying capacity 
to length of future time perspective. Previous 
work, using adolescent subjects, and a meas- 
ure of “cognitive inhibition,” has found that 
subjects high on inhibitory ability have longer 
future time “conceptions” (Levine, Spivack, 
Fuschillo, & Tavernier, 1959). But Mischel 
(196ic), using the direct measure employed 
in the present study and Trinidadian children, 
found that preference for DelR was related 
not to length, but to accuracy of time con- 
ceptions (of past events). Theoretically, there 
are two different things one could expect. If 
we assume that “immediate” subjects are un- 
able to tolerate long time delays, we would 
expect a linear relationship between length of 
time perspective and delay preference. Realis- 
tically, however, temporal distance can be 
overestimated as well as underestimated 
Therefore, assuming that “delay” subjects 
have greater reality contact, we would expect 
a curvilinear relationship between length of 
time perspective and delay preference, with 
“immediate” subjects making estimates that 
are either very short or very long, in terms 
of plausible realism. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


elementary school children, 
lower-middle and lower-class 
Boston area. The 126 
the main group 
school and 


Subjects were 162 
from predominantly 
urban backgrounds in the 
subjects (68 boys, 58 girls) of 
(Grades 1 through 6) were from one 
were all tested on one day. In addition, 36 subjects 
(21 boys and 15 girls, all kindergarten children from 
a second, similar school in the same community), 
were tested separately on another day 


Main Group 


Design. The purpose of the experiment called for 
a 6X5 design, in which age was varied by using 
six grades and length of delay interval was varied 
by using five different delay periods (1 day, 5 days, 
1 week, 2 weeks, 4 weeks). On the basis of the 
school list, each randomly divided into 


class was 
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five groups and each group assigned to one of the 


periods. Due to absenteeism and to the fact 
children, 
Subjects 


delay 
that the 
of the Irequencies 
from Grades 3 through 6 and Grades 1 
were tested together, though subjects from each delay 
Thus for the 
purpose of administering the procedure there wer 
random to 
groups 


younger grades had fewer some 


cells had very small 


through 
length category were tested separately 


were assigned at 


However, since the 


10 groups and these 
two experimenters (£s) 
made up of the older children (Grades 3 through 6) 
larger, one E tested more subjects than the 
The possible effects of this will be 


were 
other (74 vs. 52) 
discussed later 

Procedure and The 
chosen on the basis of pretesting and previous ex 
perience, were: a candy bar (Hershey, with 
almonds) today (ImR) or a $.10 candy bar of the 
same kind later (DelR, e.g., tomorrow or next week 
etc.). This real choice was offered, as a reward for 
cooperating, at the end of the total procedure. Both 
candies were shown and at the promised time the 
subject was given the one he actually chose 

In order to obtain a 
perspective the following questions were asked 


measures reinforcements 


$.05 


measure of future 


1. What year do you think the first man will reach 
the moon? 

What year do you think somebody 
mile in 3.5 minutes? 

What year will everyone have their 
planes, like today they have their own cars? 
What somebody hit 60 home runs 
again? 

How old will you be 
How old will you be 
How old will you be 
money ? 

When will the summer 


will run th 
own ait 


year will 


when you are grown up? 
when you get married? 
when you make the most 


vacation start? 


Since their distributions showed very little spread, 
Questions 5 and 8 were omitted from the analysis 
The answers to the other six questions were divided 
from 1 
thes 
time 


scores 
question ; 
length of 


assigned 
each 
total 


subjects 
(longest) on 


into thirds and 
(shortest) to 
were then summed to get a 
perspective score.” 


Additional Group 


Procedure. The kindergarten 
cluded in order to extend the age range downward 


subjects were in 


* For the younger children (Grades 1 and 2) only 
Questions 1 and 6 were included in the procedure 
as a first step in pretesting appropriate items for 
this age range. So the analysis of time perspective 
is based on the older subjects only. Brief simple 
measures of acquiescence and occupational preferenc: 
were also included in the procedure for the older 
However, since these exploratory 
relevant to the main purpose of the 
discussed in the present 


subjects were 
and are not 
study, they will not be 


report 
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as far as possible. The only procedure here was to 
ask subjects to print their first name on a piece of 
paper. They were told to indicate their choice of 
5 candy today, or $.10 candy next week) 
on their paper, 
on the black- 
groups by one 


reward ($ 
by writing T 
the writing being 
board 


experimenter (E 


or L (later) 
demonstrated 
tested in 


(today ) 
first 
were 


Subjects two 


RESULTS 


The data were examined for sex differences, 
which were not significant (, 2.306, df 
l, p 10); therefore all subsequent analyses 
combine results from boys and girls. 

The results on the two main dimensions, 
age and length of delay interval, are shown 
in Table 1. There is a clearly visible trend for 
the proportion of DelR choices to increase 
with the most marked change occurring 
between Grades 3 and 4. The results from the 
5.7) are 


ae 


kindergarten subjects (mean age 
consistent with those of the main group: the 
ratio of immediate choices to delayed is 
26:10. If we consider only the age variable 


we have a set of proportions in seven ordered 


categories (Grades 1 through 6 and kinder- 
garten). Hence a statistic that enables us to 
take out for trend is appropriate (Armitage, 
1955). The chi square for linear regression is 
23.75 (df = 1, p< .001). The nonlinear ef- 
not significant (,* = 9.04, df= 5, p 
Alternatively, we may do a correla- 
in which chronological age is 
the other 
160, 
for 


3 
fect is 
10) 
tional analysis, 
one variable and choice of DeiR 
This yields a point biserial r of .65 (NV 
The confidence limits 
this correlation coefficient are .55 and .73. 
The mean IQ of children choosing DelR is 
105.7 (NV = 64, SD = 11.25), and of children 
choosing ImR 99.0 (N 58, SD = 10.78). 
This difference is highly significant (CR 
3.37, p< Again, we may perform an 
alternative analysis in terms of correlation: 
the point biserial r between IQ and DelR 
(N = 122, p< .0005). The 
limits for this correlation 
are .12 and .45. In order to test 
the correlation between preference 


p < .0001) 95% 


0005) 


choice is .29 
95% confidence 
coefficient 
whether 


The IQ scores are based on the Lorge-Thorndike 
Form A for the first and second grade subjects, and 
on the Pintner Ability Test, Verbal Series 
Forms A or B older subjects. All 
taken from records 


General 
for the 
the school 


scores 


were 
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TABLE |! 


[ue RELATIONSHIP OF AGE AND DELAy INTERVAL 
LENGTH TO PREFERENCE FOR DELAYED 
vs. IMMEDIATE REWARD* 


1 day 

5 days 
1 week 
2 weeks 


4 weeks 


Ne Ww he ee Ww 
—toe 
NM wh bo 
ot om met Cp 


Nm 


Totals* 14:4 (10:8 |15: 


* In each cell the first figure gives t ber of 
smaller (ImR nce ynd the number 
Del R 
> The figures in pa 
*y* for linear tren 
p< os 
fy? tor 
ool 


! f delayed, lar 
choices 

are mean chronological 
delay intervals = 4.91 


nt heses 


ages 
across if 


linear trend acr age groups = 23.75 


I 


for DelR and intelligence may be explained in 
terms of the correlation between preference 
for DelR and age (or vice versa) the cor- 
relation between age and IQ for this sample 
was computed. Since this was not significant 
(r= .14, N=122, 10> p> .05), it may 
be assumed that the two correlations are 
independent. 

To test the third hypothesis the total pro- 
portions in the five delay length categories 
(last column of Table 1) were analyzed in 
the same way as the proportions in the age 
categories. The chi square for linear regres- 
sion is 4.91 (df = 1, p < .05). The nonlinear 
effect is again not significant (,* = 5.35, d/ 

3, p > .10). Thus the hypothesis is con- 
firmed: the proportion of ImR choices in- 
creases linearly with length of delay interval 

In order to test for interaction between age 
and length of delay interval, the analysis of 
trend due to delay length was also carried out 
separately for younger and older children. If 
we consider only the subjects from the first 
to the third grade (i.e., the totals of the first 
three columns in Table 1) the chi square for 
linear regression is 0.23 and that for curvi- 
linearity is 1.69, neither of which is signifi- 
cant. In the subjects drawn from the fourth 
to the sixth grade (i.e., the totals of the last 
three columns of Table 1) the chi square for 
very significant (,° 
.01) and the nonlinear ef- 


linear regression is 
7.08, df = 1, p< 
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rABLE 2 


Tae RELATIONSHIP oF Future Trwe PERSPECTIVE 
TO PREFERENCE FOR DELAYED REWARD 


Time pe rspective* 


Short Mediu 


ImR 
DelR 


* Categorizz 
n of thirds 


fect is slightly significant (y? = 8.66, df = 3, 
p < .05). Thus it would appear that the over- 
all trend in all groups combined is attribut- 
able to the older group only, and that the 
vounger children make no differentiation be- 
tween the various time periods. However, the 
interpretation of this interaction is not un- 
ambiguous in view of the experimenter dif- 
ferences to be discussed below. 

The data on length of time perspective into 
the future, using Grades 3 through 6 only, 
yield a mean of 11.27 (SD = 2.85) for the 
group choosing the immediate, smaller re- 
ward (V = 30); and a mean of 12.20 (SD 

1.92) for the group choosing the delayed 
larger reward (N= 51). Thus time per- 
spective is slightly, though nonsignificantly, 
shorter in the ImR group (¢ = 1.57, p > .10), 
but significantly more variable (F = 2.21, p 

5 we 

In order to examine more closely the na- 
ture of the difference in variability, the dis- 
tribution of the total time perspective scores 
was divided into thirds and thus compared 
with ImR vs. DelR choice. This is shown in 
Table 2, where it can be seen that there is a 
significant tendency for the ImR subjects to 
have either very low or very high time scores. 
In terms of individual questions this means, 
e.g., that they were more likely to give an- 
swers such as “this July” or “in the year 
30,000.” There are no significant differences 


TABLE 3 
PREFERENCE FOR DELAYED Vs. IMMEDIATE REWARD IN 
Supyects TESTED BY THE Two EXPERIMENTERS 


Condition 


ImR 
DelR 
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rABLE 4 


PREFERE 
SEPARATELY 


NSHIP OF DELAY 
FoR Eacnu / 


RELATI 


ImR 


DelR 


in the time perspective scores for the different 
age groups. The correlation of time perspec- 
tive length with IQ is .17 (N = 76, p < .07) 
which is suggestive but not strong 


Differences between Es 


Table 3 that there is a 
difference between Es: E, elicits more DelR 
choices, E» elicits more ImR choices. If both 
experimenters tested the same numbers and 
kinds of subjects this difference would not af- 
fect the interpretation of the results. How- 
ever, this was not possible both because of 
sample shrinkage and because the procedure 
called for first and second grades to be tested 
separately from the older children 
ically, each E tested five 
each delay interval—E£, tested three younge1 


significant 


shows 


Specif- 
one at 


groups 


groups and two older, E, tested three older 
groups and two younger. In addition, the first 


second grades were smaller than the 
The result was that FE. tested more 
and also more chil- 
In order to 
in Es 


and 
others 
older children than E£; 
dren at the longer delay periods 
determine to what extent differences 
affected the previously found relationships 
TABLE 5 


PREFEREN 
SEP AE 


RELATIONSHIP OF DELAY 
LENGTH, FOR Eacu / 


ImR 


DelR 





PREFERENCE FOR 
these were reanalyzed for each E separately. 

Table 4 shows that if preference for DelR 
in the two youngest and two oldest age groups 
is compared, the results are significant for 
both Es. Moreover it should be noted that the 
difference in experimenters would go against 
the hypothesis, i.e., reduce the strength of 
the relationship between age and preference 
for DelR, since E., who elicited more ImR 
choices, also tested more subjects in the older 
age groups. 

Table 5 shows that if preference for DelR 
is compared in the groups tested under the 
shortest (1 day) and longest (4 weeks) de- 
lay periods, the difference is significant for E 
but not for Es. It may be concluded that the 
tendency of EZ» to elicit more ImR choices 
masked the effect of delay length differences 
in subjects tested by him, and that the over- 
all trend must be regarded as a joint func- 
tion of differences in length of delay interval 
and reaction to the E. 

Finally, the previously discussed interac- 
tion between age and delay interval is absent 
for subjects tested by £,, and nonsignificant 
although in the predicted direction for sub- 
jects tested by Ee. On the basis of the present 
data then, the previous conclusion that for 
the younger children only the “now-later” 
contrast is relevant must be regarded as tenta- 
tive. The interaction between age and delay 
length appears in the data, but is not un- 
ambiguously interpretable because it is con- 
founded with E differences. We may state the 
conclusion to be ¢rawn as follows: 

1. There is a general tendency for the pro- 
portion of DelR choices to decrease with in- 
creasing length of the delay interval. 

2. This tendency is especially marked in 
the older subjects, but this may be due to 
either of two possibilities: (a) older subjects 
make more sensitive temporal discriminations, 
or (b) a general to make more ImR 
choices to the experimenter (E2) who tested 
most of the older subjects. 


set 


DISCUSSION 


As predicted, a strong linear relationship of 


preference for DelR with age, and a less 
strong, but still very significant relationship 


with intelligence, were found. Furthermore, 
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the predicted inverse relationship of delay 
preference and delay interval was also evi- 
dent, although it was at least partially masked 
by differences in the reactions to the two ex- 
perimenters. It should be noted that the lat- 
ter finding is in accord with those of Mahrer 
(1956) and Terrell (1959) who found that 
the experimental manipulation of incentive 
values in young children is extremely sensi- 
tive to differences in the behavior of the £. 

The inverse relationship of delay prefer- 
ence and length of delay interval was pre- 
dicted on the basis of the assumption that 
the expectancy of obtaining a reinforcement 
decreases with its temporal distance. How- 
ever, the present experiment does not rule out 
the alternative explanation that the negative 
value of waiting subtracts from the positive 
value of the incentive, regardless of expect- 
ancy. The experiment by Mahrer (1956) 
showed that different levels of expectancy 
affect preference for delayed rewards even 
when delay length is held constant. The con- 
verse experiment, varying the length of the 
delay interval while holding expectancy con- 
stant, has yet to be done. The results of the 
present experiment may be regarded as a pre- 
liminary control for such a study: they show 
that length of delay interval affects DelR 
preference. But this may reflect differences in 
expectancy only, if the passage of time per se 
is unimportant, as Rotter (1954, p. 161) has 
suggested; or it may reflect differences in ex- 
pectancy and differences in the aversiveness 
of waiting. 

In the present experiment the major changes 
occurred at the age of 8.5—9, between the 
third and fourth grades. The change from a 
preponderance of ImR choices to a prepon- 
derance of DelR choices came at this point, 
and there was some suggestive evidence that 
the effect of delay intervals of differing length 
was significant above this age only. It is pos- 
sible to speculate that for younger children 
the different lengths of time are meaningless 
and only the now-later contrast is relevant. 
The present data lend some support to such 
a notion, though it is doubtful whether the 
precise age at which the change occurs is 
a general “critical age.” For, in the first 
place, different pairs of reinforcements would 
probably yield different cutting-points, even 
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though the overall trend might remain the 
same. Melikian (1959), for example, found 
that using his particular monetary reinforce- 
ments (10 fils vs. 20 fils) in his group of 
refugee children, the crucial age was 6, and 
concluded that after 6, no more increase in 
preference for delay is to be expected, since 
refugees eventually lose hope. In the present 
study, change occurred after 6, but none after 
9. It would seem more plausible to interpret 
such results as reflecting the fact that the 
differences in the particular reinforcements 
chosen cease to be very important after a 
certain age. Naturally, this age will vary with 
the values chosen. One might expect that the 
“critical age’ could be located at any de- 
sired point on the age scale by appropriate 
manipulation of reinforcement values. The 
problem in demonstrating an extended age 
trend is one of finding the appropriate meas- 
ure, rather than one of locating specific stages 
in development. Secondly, the time perspec- 
tive scores show no significant change at 8 
or 9, as one would expect if this were indeed 
the general critical age. 

The results on time perspective tend to 


support the second of the two possibilities 
mentioned earlier, viz., that delay subjects 
make moderate, realistic estimates of future 


events, whereas immediate subjects make 
either extremely short or extremely long esti- 
mates. There is also a slight tendency for the 
immediate subjects to have shorter time per- 
spective. Also, the tendency for the more in- 
telligent subjects to have longer time perspec- 
tives confirms the findings of Levine, Spivack, 
Fuschillo, and Tavernier (1959) on adoles- 
cents. That these results may be further com- 
plicated by a “ceiling effect” in the delay 
measure is suggested by some recent findings 
(Mischel, Gershuni, & Vollmar, 1960). Using 
a continuous rather than a dichotomous de- 
lay preference measure and a measure of 
length of time span of TAT stories, it was 
found that subjects with the highest and low- 
est DelR scores, i.e., those located at the ex- 
tremes of the distribution of DelR scores, 
have shorter time spans than those with me- 
dium DelR scores. This effect would blur dif- 
ferences in time perspective (assuming the 
two time measures are roughly analogous) 
when a crude measure of delay preference 
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such as that of the present study is used. For 
in the DelR group there would be included 
both subjects with long time scores (the 
moderate delayers) and subjects with short 
time scores (the extreme delayers). 


SUMMARY 


Using a simple choice measure of prefer- 
ence for delayed reward on elementary school 
children in the Boston area, ranging in age 
from 5 to 12, and under five different lengths 
of delay interval, the following hypotheses 
were tested and confirmed: (a) preference for 
delayed reward is positively related to age; 
(6) positively to intelligence; (c) and nega- 
tively to length of the delay interval. The 
findings on Hypothesis c were not entirely 
unambiguous owing to the extreme sensitivity 
of the delay measure to differences in the E. 
An additional finding was that subjects pre- 
ferring the immediate reward tend to have 
more variable future time perspectives and 
that length of time perspective is slightly re- 
lated to IQ, but not to age. 
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ANXIETY AND AVOIDANCE 


BEHAVIOR IN SCHIZOPHRENICS 


IN RESPONSE TO PARENTAL FIGURES * 


JAMES C 


John Umsiead Hospital, 


The cardinal importance of deviant familial 
relationships in the background of schizo- 
phrenic patients has long been recognized by 
personality theorists. A sizable literature in 
the area strongly suggests that the schizo- 
phrenic comes from a family milieu differing 
in systematic ways from that of his non- 
schizophrenic peer (Bateson, Jackson, Haley, 
& Weakland, 1956; Bowen, 1959; Lidz & 
Fleck, 1960; Wynne, Ryckoff, Day, & Hirsch, 
1958). Recent reports have also drawn atten- 
tion to differences in patterns of family rela- 
tionships which can be distinguished between 
subgroups of schizophrenics. By differentiat- 
ing patients along a continuum of premor- 
bid personality adequacy, as defined by the 
Phillips (1953) Scale of Premorbid Adjust- 
ment, Rodnick and Garmezy (1957; Garmezy 
& Rodnick, 1959) and their associates have 
identified reliable patterns of asymmetrical 
authority and submission, as well as differ- 
ences in interpersonal conflict in the family. 
According to these studies, male schizophren- 
ics who have attained a relatively high degree 
of psychosocial maturity and sexual partici- 
pation prior to their psychosis (Goods) tend 
to come from homes dominated by a tyran- 
nical father, with the mother occupying a 
comparatively weak and ine/fiectual role. On 
the other hand, patients who have failed to 
establish stable sexual relationships and who 
have been relative social isolates prior to the 
appearance of the disorder (Poors) tend to 
come from mother dominated homes high in 
conflict and internersona! azgression (Farina, 
1960; Garmezy, Farina, & Rodnick, 1960; 
Garmezy & Rcdnick, 1959; Garmezy, Stock- 
ner, & Clarke. 1959; Rodnick & Garmezy, 
1957). The premorbid adequacy variable has 
also been found to bear a significant relation- 
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Butner, North Carolina 
ship to differences in reaction sensitivity to 
social censure, which, in turn, has been shown 
to relate to performance deficits on a number 
of experimental variables. This line of investi- 
gation has suggested that a highly generalized 
avoidance response is more prepotent in Poors 
than in Goods, as a function of increased 
sensitivity to censure, and that this response 
tendency functions as an interference to inte- 
grated problem solving behavior. Rodnicx and 
Garmezy (1957) have proposed a relation- 
ship between the differences in familial back- 
grounds in these groups and their differential 
sensitivity to censure and rebuff (p. 145) 
The present study was aimed at evaluating 
several implications of this position in terms 
of anxiety and avoidance behavior aroused in 
schizophrenics in response to parental figures 
If exposure to differing patterns of parental 
dominance and conflict has a significant effect 
in producing the reaction sensitization deter- 
mining the behavior deficits observed, then 
differences in anxiety and avoidance should 
emerge in thematic productions developed in 
response to pictorial figures symbolizing these 
early traumatic (censorious) interactions. Ac- 
cordingly, the following predictions were 
made: (@) Poor premorbid schizophrenics 
should produce more anxiety related thematic 


imagery in response to the maternal figure 


than to the paternal figure, while Goods 
should show the opposite effect; (4) Poors 
should produce a significantly greater amount 
of avoidance related imagery in response to 
both parental figures; and (c) Poors should 
produce more avoidance in response to the 
mother than the father, with Goods showing 
the reverse pattern. 


METHOD 
Subjects. The sample was chosen from a pool of 
66 male patients undergoing treatment at the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital, Roanoke, between 1949 
and 1952, had been given the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia qualified staff psychiatrists, and 


who 
by 


nha 
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given responses to cards 6BM (mother- 

and 7BM (father-son) of the TAT during rou- 

tine, individually administered psychological testing.* 
The length of time in the hospital before testing was 
less than 30 days in all cases. Only subjects between 
who had been reared by an intact family 
until the age of 18 were included. Patients whose 
diagnosis was complicated by indications of mental 
brain pathology or who had 
90 days be- 
regular 
occa- 


20 and 40, 


deficiency or organic 
received radical somatic therapy within 
fore testing or were currently undergoing 
drug therapy were excluded. Some patients 
ionally small amounts of sedatives to fa- 

te sleep were included, if the most recent ad- 
ninistration was no later than the night before test- 
ing. The number of such patients included was small, 
and no difference in the proportion between groups 


was noted 


taking 


zophrenics fulfilled all criteria imposed 
ty rating obtained f 


were from 
patient by 


the h rating the de 
gree and adequacy of social participation and sexual 
prior to the psychosis on the 

1953) Scale of Premorbid Adjustment. This 
scale differentiates patients along a )-point con 
tinuum norbid adequacy, with higher 


each 
behavior onset of 
Phillips 


scores 
reflecting greater degrees of social isolation and sexual 
disturbance. The experimental groups were organized 
by taking extremes on this dimension 
Patients with a score of 15 or less were assigned to 
the grout f Goods (N 12 while patients ob- 
ater than 15 were classified as Poors 


contrasting 


taining g 
(N 18). The ranges of the ratings obtained 
for Goods and Poors, respectively 

education for both groups 
Inspection of these data 


were 


years of 
in Table 1 
are quite comparable on these 
ficant differences 
also suggested comparability be- 
subclassification of 


variables appearing 


Less precise data 
groups for 

phrenia and socioeconomic position 
ring pr Only responses to Cards 6BM 
7BM of the TAT were considered in the analy- 
These study because they 
ypically elicit thematic imagery relevant to parent- 
hild relationsh and they are most frequently in- 
rect 


tween diagnostic 


cedure 


cards were chosen for 


ins 
ips, 
ly as mother-son and father-son inter 

A rating 


schedule was devised 
dus component dimensions 
Lon 
for making the protocols and neces- 

mation available to us and for doing the 
premorbid adjustment. Burk Smith, Vet- 
Administration Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia, 
rovided invaluable assistance in obtaining drug 


indebted to Ussery, University of 


somatic therapy information on the patients 
tact family was defined by the absence of 
information indicating death, separa 
tion, or divorce of the parents before the patient 
had reached age 18. Fifty percent of the Goods and 
18% of the Poors who were otherwise eligible were 


iscarded on the basis of this criterion. 


TABLE 1 


MeaAN AGE AND EpuCATIONAL LEVEL oF Goo! 
AND PooR PREMORBID GROUPS 


(soods 

Poors 
ducation 

Goods 


Poors 


of anxiety and avoidance behavior, and would per 
mit reliable judgments to be made from oftentimes 
brief, elliptically recorded TAT protocols. Both sty- 
listic and contentual aspects of the protocols were 
considered relevant to the variables under study, and 
the weightings given the several dimensions chosen 
roughly corresponded to the experimental and clini- 
cal validity attributed to them 
A number of and content variables in the 
linguistic productions of a variety of populations 
have been shown to be significantly related to mani- 
fest anxiety (eg., Dollard & Mowrer, 1947; Mahl, 
1959a; Meadow, Greenblatt, & Solomon, 1953; Os- 
good, 1957; Phillips & Smith, 1953; Walker & Atkin- 
Five areas which seem to have achieved 
extensive validation and clinical utility were 
chosen for inclusion in an anxiety rating schedule 
The areas chosen were: indications of verbal inter 
ferences, viz., repetitions, sentence incompletions, sen- 
tence corrections, tongue slips, and stuttering, as de- 
Mahl (1959b); statements of inability to 
comply with the task; signs of disorganization ot 
the theme, e.g., digressions, irrelevancies, “private” 
associative connections, etc.; content of a predomi 
nately negative affective tone; and the development 
of a outcome. Variable weights 
assigned to components of each of the areas were 
combined into a 12-point anxiety index, with higher 
A comparable index 
of avoidance related behavior was developed by 
translating the results of several divergent studies 
into scales applicable to TAT protocols (eg., Bindra 
1959; Miller, 1959; Scott Four dimensions 
were chosen and assigned varying weights. The gen- 
eral categories were: the amount of displacement of 
person, place, and/or time evident in the theme; the 
predominant direction of movement implied, ie., to 
ward or away from an affectively meaningful, spa- 
tially proximal relationship; the amount of verbal 
productivity in thought units (Dollard & Mowrer, 
1947); and the degree to which objectively present 
figures were ignored in the themes produced. A 12 
point avoidance index was obtained by summing 
component scores of the categories, with 
higher values indicating a greater degree of 


Style 


son, 1958) 


most 


fined by 


bleak, pessimistic 


scores indicating greater anxiety 


1958) 


several 
avoid- 
ance 

All ratings were made by one judge from type- 
scripts of the original protocols, coded to prevent 
identification of group membership. Two additional 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF THE VARIANCE OF 
INDEX SCORES 


ANXIETY 


>ource SS 


166.48 29 
2.84 l 
163.64 28 
156.50 30 
12.15; 1 
15.21 1 
129.14 | 28 


322.98 | 59 


Between-patients 
Premorbid level 
Error 

Within-patients 
Parental! figure 
Premorbid X Parent 
Error 

Total 


** Significant at the .0S point, one-tailed 


raters also independently scored 15 randomly chosen 
protocols in order to estimate interrater reliability.‘ 
Product-moment correlations between raters were 
found to vary from .70 to .88 for the anxiety index, 
and from .93 to .97 for the avoidance index, with 
mean correlations of .78 and .95, respectively. The 
reliability of the anxiety scores was somewhat lower 
than anticipated, although it was considered adequate 
for present purposes, in view of the protean nature 
of content expressions of anxiety and the variabilty 
in quality of recording found in the TATs. The reli- 
abilty of the avoidance measure, on the other hand, 
was quite adequate 
RESULTS 

The first hypothesis predicted that the pat- 
tern of anxiety related imagery would differ 
within the responses of Goods and Poors, with 
Poors expressing more anxiety in response to 
the mother figure and Goods more in response 
to the father figure. Accordingly, the anxiety 
scores for both groups were entered in a Type 
I mixed analysis of variance table (Lindquist, 
1953). The assumption of homogeneity of 
score variance within cells was evaluated by 
Hartley’s Fyax test (Edwards, 1954) and 
found to be tenable (p > .05). A summary of 
the analysis of anxiety scores is presented in 
Table 2. It can be seen that the predicted in- 
teraction of anxiety reactivity and parental 
figure is significant at the .05 point of con- 
fidence.’ It is also apparent that the over-all 
level of anxiety between groups and mean re- 
sponsivity to the mother as opposed to the 
father figure do not differ significantly. The 


® We are indebted to Walter Hooks, John Umstead 
Hospital, for assisting the authors in making the 
ratings. 
7 One-tailed tests of significance are reported for the 
hypotheses, since directional predictions were made 
in each case 


mean anxiety scores for the groups are rep- 
resented graphically in Figure 1. The curves 
of anxiety responsivity interact as predicted, 
with Poors reflecting greater responsivity to 
the mother than the father figure, while the 
pattern for Goods is in the opposite direction. 

The avoidance scores permitted evaluation 
of the remaining hypotheses. That is, the 
over-all level of avoidance was expected to 
be greater for Poors, and the patterns of 
avoidance behavior were expected to differ 
between Goods and Poors. Scores were ar- 
rayed in a Type I table, and tested for homo- 
geneity of cell variances. Hartley’s F,,., test 
indicated that such an assumption was ques- 
tionable (.10 > p> .05), so that a square 
root transformation of all scores was done in 
order to remove heterogeneity within cells. 
These transformed scores were then analyzed 
for group and pattern differences. Table 3 
summarizes the results of these comparisons 
It can be seen that a significant difference 
in the level of avoidance behaviors exists be- 
tween groups (p < .025), with Poors exceed- 
ing Goods in response to both figures. The 
expected difference in the patterning of avoid- 
ance behavior did not occur, however (p 
> .05). Inspection of individual means indi- 
cated that, while Goods tended to show the 
expected increase in avoidance responsivity 
to the father figure, Poors were equally avoid- 
ant in response to both parental figures 

It is possible that the failure of discrimi- 
native avoidance could be accounted for as a 
result of the excessively high level of avoid- 
ance behavior in the Poors. It could be ar- 
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gued that the presence of a highly prepotent 
avoidance tendency vitiated discriminative re- 
sponse patterns in this group, and thus led to 
grossly overgeneralized avoidance behavior in 
the Poors. Garmezy (1952; Rodnick & Gar- 
mezy, 1957) has found evidence to support 
such a position when performance is observed 
under conditions of experimentally imposed 
social censure. In an attempt to evaluate the 
possibility that patterned avoidance was pre- 
cluded as a result of the prepotence of avoid- 
ance behavior in the Poors in the present situa- 
tion, matched subgroups of Goods and Poors 
were selected on the basis of total avoidance 
behavior. Nine individually matched pairs of 
Goods and Poors were found, each of which 
differed less than .2 point on total avoidance. 
Discriminative avoidance were com- 
puted for these 18 subjects by dividing avoid- 
ance scores on Card 6BM by the correspond- 
ing scores on 7BM. Thus, than 
unity indicated greater avoidance in response 
to the father card, while scores greater than 
unity reflected more avoidance to the mother 
figure. The Mann-Whitney U test was ap- 
plied to the groups, and found to be non- 
significant (U = 37.0, p > .05), although the 
rank difference was in the predicted direc- 
tion. Accordingly, no evidence of consistent 
patterning of avoidance behavior was found, 
even when total avoidance was controlled. A 
further analysis of these matched subgroups 
did prove suggestive, however. The compari- 
son of group variability of the discrimina- 
tive avoidance scores indicated considerable 
heterogeneity between groups, with the Goods 
significantly more variable than the Poors 
(F = 3.87, df = 8/8, p < .05). The ranges of 
these scores were .42—1.65 for the Goods, and 
.77-1.29 for the Poors. Since other studies 
have consistently found Goods to be more 
uniform than Poors in their performance on 
a number of tasks (Garmezy & Rodnick, 
1959: Rodnick & Garmezy, 1957), this re- 
sult is unexpected and suggests that discrimi 
native avoidance behavior may have occurred 
in the Goods, although without the charac- 
teristic pattern predicted. 


scores 


scores less 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study demon- 
strate a significant difference in the pattern of 


rABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF THE VARIANCE OF AVOIDANCE 
INDEX SCORES 


Source SS 


Between-patients 7.78 
Premorbid level 1.07 
Error 6.71 

Within-patients 4.32 
Parental figure 10 
Premorbid X Parent 19 
Error 4.03 

Total 12.10 


* Significant at the .025 point, one-tailed 


anxiety related behavior aroused in Good and 
Poor premorbid schizophrenics in response to 
pictorial representations of parental figures. 
The differential cue properties of these figures 
conform to expectations arising from the con- 
trasting familial backgrounds to which the 
groups have presumably been exposed. There- 
fore, substantial support is found for the in- 
ferred asymmetry in parental dominance and 
submission in the backgrounds of these 
groups, with Goods coming from father dom- 
inant homes and Poors from a mother domi- 
nated background. It is also of interest to 
note the absence of group differences in total 
anxiety related behavior expressed. Under the 
present conditions, the groups cannot be 
distinguished on the basis of this over-all 
effect. 

A reliable group difference in the level of 
avoidance related behavior was also found to 
characterize these patients. That is, under 
essentially comparable levels of total anxiety, 
Poors were significantly avoidant in 
response to both parental figures. This result 
is in agreement with other observations point- 
ing to the increased prepotence of avoidance 
behavior in patients attaining Poor premorbid 
adjustments, and thus lends further support 
to the position advanced by Rodnick and 
Garmezy (1957). The present data further 
demonstrate the utility of distinguishing pa- 
tients along a continuum of premorbid per- 
sonality adequacy. The efficacy of distinguish- 
ing subgroups of schizophrenics, apart from 
diagnostic subtype, has been debated for some 
years (Bellak, 1958; Garmezy & Rodnick, 
1959). The present data concerning the pat- 
terning of anxiety and the differential pre- 


more 
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potence of avoidance tendencies support the 
contention that such distinctions are war- 
ranted in terms of identifying subpatterns 
of response characteristics. 

The results of the third hypothesis are less 
clear. In failing to confirm the predicted dif- 
ference in the patterning of avoidance be- 
havior, the data fail to agree with predictions 
drawn from the Rodnick-Garmezy position. 
Several limitations must be considered in 
qualifying the interpretation of this result, 
however. First, it is possible that the high 
level (prepotence) of avoidance behavior in 
the Poors interfered with discriminative 
avoidance responding, and hence concealed 
patterns which may be present under lower 
levels of response. Subgroups of Goods and 
Poors were selected to partially control for 
this possibility by equating total avoidance 
behavior. Comparison of discriminative avoid- 
ance scores in these matched groups also 
failed to reveal the differences predicted. 
Groups equated in this way necessarily 
match patients within an intermediate range 
of avoidance, however, and do not provide an 
unequivocal comparison. More adequate con- 
trols would be provided by patients on tran- 
quilizing drugs, or patients who have achieved 
clinical remission of schizophrenic symptoms. 
A further difficulty is the order of presenta- 
tion of the thematic cards. Direct evidence on 
card order is not available, although con- 
vention would lead one to expect that Card 
6BM preceded 7BM in most cases. If recovery 
from threatening (censorious) stimuli is de- 
layed in schizophrenics, the patterned (dis- 
criminated) response in Poors would be re- 
duced, since this group is assumed to be more 
avoidant of the maternal figure, i.e., Card 
6BM, given first. In view of these limitations 
in experimental controls, clear interpretation 
of the failure of the third hypothesis cannot 
be made from the present results. Evidence 
was found, however, to suggest that Goods 
are more discriminative in their avoidance 
behavior, since score variability for this group 
was significantly greater than for Poors. This 
result must be considered tentative, in view 
of the small sample size and the absence of 
subsidiary variables capable of reducing this 
variance to meaningful patterns. 
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SUMMARY 


Thematic productions in groups of Good 
and Poor premorbid schizophrenics were 
analyzed in terms of the relative amounts of 
anxiety and avoidance related imagery pro- 
duced in response to cards representing 
parent-child relationships. Three hypotheses 
were specified concerning the patterning of 
these responses: Poor premorbid patients were 
expected to produce more anxiety related 
imagery in response to the mother than the 
father figure, while Goods were expected to 
show the reverse effect; Poors were expected 
to be more avoidant in response to both 
parental figures; and the pattern of avoidance 
behavior between groups was expected to 
differ. 

The first two hypotheses were supported 
by the present data. These results were in- 
terpreted as supporting the position advanced 
by Rodnick and Garmezy and associates. The 
differential patterning of anxiety behavior in 
these groups is congruent with patterns of 
parental dominance and conflict assumed to 
have occurred in the developmental back- 
grounds of the patients. The increased level 
of avoidance behavior in the Poors is also in 
accord with the presumed increased prepo- 
tence of avoidance tendencies in this group. 
The prediction concerning differential pat- 
terning of avoidance behavior failed, how- 
ever, to attain significance. 
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RESPONSE TO CONFLICT AS DETERMINED BY PRIOR 
EXPOSURE TO CONFLICT ' 


LEONARD WORELL 


Oklahoma 


Clinical descriptions frequently contain 
statements indicating that people who are 
faced with strong conflicts demonstrate in- 
efficient behavior not only in relation to these 
strong conflicts but also in resolving compara- 
tively mild conflicting situations. A “neu- 
rotic” individual, for example, who presum- 
ably reacts with strong conflicting tendencies 
only in certain areas, may be characterized as 
generally indecisive. Thereby, the implication 
is conveyed that the person’s exposure to 
severe conflict has significantly contributed 
to his inefficient handling of weaker conflicts 
In spite of these recurrent observations, the 
problem of the generalization of the effects of 
conflict has received scant experimental at- 
tention. With small exception research in the 
area of conflict has concentrated on (a) the 
behavioral consequences of variations in sev- 
eral characteristics of conflicting responses, 
such as their relative strengths, approach- 
avoidance, etc., and (4) the role of individual 
differences in conflict resolution (Andreas, 
1958; Berlyne, 1960; Block & Peterson, 
1955; Brown, 1942; Cartwright, 1941; Cas- 
taneda & Worell, 1961; Hovland & Sears, 
1938; Kaufman & Miller, 1949; Scodel, 
Ratoosh, & Minas, 1959; Sears & Hovland, 
1941; Worell & Castaneda, 1961b; Worell & 
Hill, in press. This paper continues (Worell 
& Castaneda, 196la) the investigation of a 
third area; that in which conflict serves as 
an antecedent to performance in other than 
the conflict situation. The general question 
under consideration is as follows: Does re- 
sponding to conflict have an effect on the 
resolution of relatively weak conflict situa- 
tions? 

Our attention will be restricted to 
separate but related facets of this general 
problem. First, we will describe two opposing 


two 


1 The present research was assisted by a grant from 
the Research Foundation of Oklahoma State Uni 
versity. 


State University 


theoretical formulations that deal with the 
effects on the individual of exposure to dif- 
ferent degrees of conflict. These hypothetical 
consequences will then be used to anticipate 
the performance of subjects in a subsequent 
conflict situation. Second, we will consider the 
issue of the degree of conflict itself. In this 
connection, the importance for performance 
of the absolute and relative strengths of con- 
flicting tendencies will be examined. 

The two theoretical approaches will be 
designated as the competing response and the 
dynamogenic hypotheses. These hypotheses 
may be, respectively, subsumed under the 
long-standing distinction made by psychol- 
ogists between associative or learned and 
nonassociative approaches. According to the 
competing response view, it is assumed that 
responding to different levels of conflict leads 
to the learning of differing conflict-specific 
responses. For example, a person who is 
protractedly exposed to relatively strong con- 
flict might be expected to learn such responses 
as withholding a decision or considering each 
alternative more carefully, etc. Then, in new 
but similar situations, the individual may be 
expected to invoke those behaviors which he 
has previously learned. Thus, with the com- 


peting response view, the effects of conflict 
are expected to have a limited generality 
limited by the similarities between earlier and 
later conflict situations. 

Sharply contrasted to the foregoing position 
is the dynamogenic view which proposes that 
conflict generates motivational consequences 


conflict may 


The general suggestion that 
possess tension arousing or drive properties 
has been frequently made (Brown & Farber, 
1951; Lewin, 1933; Miller, 1944; Miller & 
Stevenson, 1936). In addition, several studies 
designed to test this suggestion have agreed 
in finding heightened force of response as the 
degree of conflict is increased (Castaneda & 
Worell, 1961; Finger, 1941; Worell & Cas- 
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taneda, 1961b). These results are consistent 
with the view that one consequence of con- 
flict is an elevation of drive or motivation 
and that increasing degrees of conflict produce 
greater increments in drive. If conflict gen- 
erates drive, then the effects of conflict on 
performance in a contiguously presented task 
would be expected to be evident irrespective 
of the similarity between the conflict and 
later performance situation. This is based on 
a view of drive as an indiscriminate energizer 
of performance (Hull, 1943). 

Findings relevant to these alternatives were 
recently obtained by Worell and Castaneda 
(1961a), where the generalization of the 
effects of conflict was examined in relation 
to learning. In two experiments, subjects were 
exposed to either high or low experimentally 
induced conflict prior to the presentation of 
each pair of two verbal paired-associates 
tasks. Different degrees of 
aroused by the simultaneous exposure of two 
lines of either equal or unequal length, while 


conflict were 


the paired-associates lists contained words 
with either high or low amounts of intralist 
competition. The findings indicated that the 
conflict conditions did not significantly affect 
performance 

The foregoing findings are not 
with expectations derived from the dyna- 
mogenic hypothesis. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to the competing response view, no 
necessary effects of conflict would be antici- 
pated since the conflict and learning condi- 


compat ble 


tions were quite dissimilar. Consequently, in 
the present study, the degree of similarity 
between the conflict and the sub- 
sequent performance situation has been in- 


situation 
creased. Descriptively, subjects here are ex- 
posed to varying degrees of discrimination 
conflict and are then all placed into a weak 
discrimination conflict situation. Thus, the 
responses required in both the earlier and 
later conflict situations are the same, but the 
stimulus similarity changes to varying degrees 
for the subjects in the various conflict groups. 
In these situations, our interest is in a par- 
ticular measure—namely, the 
time to initiate a decision or reaction evoca- 


performance 


tion latency. 
Given a weak conflict situation 
differential conflict training, the 


following 
following 
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predictions would be made with the competing 
response and dynamogenic positions. From 
the standpoint of the competing response 
view, subjects who have been formerly trained 
under strong conflict should be slower in the 
weak conflict situation than those who had 
experienced less severe conflict training con- 
ditions. In this it is assumed that prior ex- 
posure to strong conflict has led to the learn- 
ing of conflict-specific responses which are 
transferred to the new but similar situation 
On the other hand, from the dynamogeni: 
view, subjects who were formerly exposed to 
strong conflict should be faster than subjects 
exposed to weaker conflicts. This is based on 
two considerations: first, that 
flict is associated with increased drive, and 
secondly, that increased drive, as determined 
by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, has 
been found to produce faster speeds in the 
same relatively weak conflict situation as 
used here by Worell and Castaneda (1961b) 

The second concern of this paper is with 
the problem of the degree or amount of con- 
flict. Writings on conflict have frequently 
made reference to the importance of either 
or both the relative and absolute strengths of 
conflicting tendencies in defining amount of 
conflict. In general, studies designed to de- 
termine the effects of these two character- 
istics on temporal performance have varied 
the strengths of the conflicting tendencies by 
variations in either training procedures or 
stimulus intensity. The justification for using 
training procedures seems apparent; the logic 
for employing variations in the intensity of 
two or more simultaneously presented stimuli 
seems to be based on the repeated finding that 
increasing response strengths tend to be as- 
sociated with increasing intensities of single 
stimuli. 

The results of studies aimed at testing the 
assumption that the absolute strengths of 
competing tendencies are influential in de- 
termining the amount of conflict have been 
either negative or at best equivocal. For ex- 
ample, Berlyne (1957) exposed subjects to 
either two equally bright or two equally dim 
stimuli and found that the weaker intensities 


increased con- 


were associated with significantly longer re- 
sponse times. Castaneda and Worell (1961) 


found a similar, but insignificant, trend for 
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increased speed of response to occur with in- 
creased intensities in an experiment which 
presented subjects with either two relatively 
bright or two relatively dim lights separated 
by equal log brightness differences. None of 
these results is in accord with expectations 
based on absolute strengths (Andreas, 1958; 
Bilodeau, 1950), since increased intensities 
should have produced longer response times. 
However, Andreas has obtained results agree- 
ing with these expectations in his finding that 
response times were lengthened with increased 
amounts of training to the conflict stimuli.’ 
In contrast, Bilodeau, also employing training 
procedures designed to increase the strengths 
of the competing tendencies, failed to find a 
significant decrease in movement time as the 
absolute strengths increased 

In contrast to the findings with absolute 
strengths, the results of studies directed to- 
ward the effects of the absolute difference in 
strength between or the relative strengths of 
conflicting tendencies on temporal perform- 
ance have been with few exceptions positive 
Thus, studies by Bilodeau (1950), Brown 
(1942), Cartwright (1941), Castaneda and 
Worell (1961), Korman (1960), Worell and 
Castaneda (1961b), and Worell and Hill 
(1962) have agreed in finding that speed of 
response increases as the competing tendencies 
become more unlike in strength. However, no 
differences in temporal performance as a func- 
tion of variations in relative strength have 
been obtained by both Andreas (1958) and 
Broadhurst (1957).* 

Aside from empirical examinations of the 
problem of the amount of conflict, at least 
two theoretical formulations have been ad- 
vanced which specifically incorporate either or 
both the relative and absolute strengths of 
conflicting tendencies in their approaches. 
First, in a detailed attempt to integrate a 


construct of frustration within a MHullian 


2 The studies performed by Andreas (1958) and 


Broadhurst (1957) used measures of temporal per- 
formance that were composites of reaction evocation 
time and what may be termed “movement” time 
Since the meaning of a composite measure may be 
expected to vary considerably depending on what is 
involved in the movement performance, it is difficult 
to compare the results of studies using such a meas 
ure with those using reaction evocation latency. 
See Footnote 2. 
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framework, Brown and Farber (1951) de- 
veloped the position that frustration arose as 
a consequence of the magnitudes of doth the 
absolute and relative strengths of competing 
tendencies. Moreover, their proposal suggests 
that somewhat greater importance should be 
given to the absolute strengths in producing 
frustration. In contrast, in a paper 
(Worell, 1961) where an 
made to account for the 
differentially motivated subjects in 
and performance tasks involving competing 


nron- 
prop 


recent 

attempt was 
performance of 
learning 


response tendencies, a set of theoretical 
ositions based solely on the relative strengths 
of conflicting tendencies was discussed. In 
view of the rather general interest in the 
problem of the degree of conflict, the present 
study will examine the effects of the relative 
and absolute strengths of conflicting 
encies on both immediate performance 
performance in a subsequently encountered 
conflict task. 


tend- 


and 


METHOD 


Design. All subjects were initially exposed to a 
low conflict condition in a brightness disc: 
apparatus for a predetermined series of trials. In 
part, this procedure was used to ass« the 
subjects in the subsequently separated groups den 

onstrated initially equivalent 
lowing exposure to low conflict, subjects w 
into either high, intermediate, or 
ditions for an additional fixed 
The simultaneous presentation of either 
dim two equally bright 
high conflict condition. Intermediate 
determined by the exposure of a relatively bright 
and dim light, while low conflict 
appearance of a very bright and very dim light. In 
all, five groups were given differential conflict train- 
ing. Two groups were exposed to high conflict, two 
groups received intermediate conflict, and one group 
conflict. Comparisons between the 
and conflict conditio 


effects of tl 


imination 


performances. Fo 
C plac 
low confli t 
numbe - 
or lights 

Vict 
conflict was 


of the 


consisted 


was given low 
high, intermediate, 
provide information relevant 
relative strengths of conflicting 
comparisons between the 
the high and intermediate conditions are 
the role of the strengths 
effects of these conditions, all subjects were 
placed in the original low conflict situation 
Apparatus. The apparatus is the same 

described elsewhere (Worell & Hill, 1962) 

it consisted of windows set into a 
jlatform attached to the base 
panel with a visual signal directly above 
a push button on both the left and right 
the A Standard Electric timer 
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The 
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of the experiment are presented in Table | 
Figure 1 contains the data for the five major 
conflict groups with the bright-dim conditions 
combined over trial blocks 
The data for the various groups were analyzed 
and will be discussed separately for the three 
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groups demonstrated comparable perform- 
ances prior to exposure to conflict, a Lindquist 
(1953) Type III analysis of variance was 
performed on the preconflict training per- 
formances. The summary of this analysis ap- 
pears in Table 2 and indicates that there were 
only two significant effects; that for the 
bright-dim instructional condition was sig- 
nificant at less than the .05 level, while the 
trials effect was significant well beyond the 
.001 level. Of particular interest is the absence 
of significant performance differences be- 
tween the groups who were subsequently given 
the differential conflict treatments. The find- 
ing that speed increases with trials has been 
obtained many times before and indicates that 
performance becomes more rapid with prac- 
tice. On the other hand, the finding of a sig- 
nificant difference between the bright-dim 
instructional conditions is of interest. 
An examination of Table 1 indicates that 
there is a strong tendency for the subjects 
who were instructed to respond to the brighter 
stimulus to be faster. This result is in accord 
with a portion of the results obtained in a 
previous study (Castaneda & Worell, 1961). 
It would appear that through previous ex- 
perience individuals may learn to respond to 
the “brighter” stimuli when relatively bright 
stimuli are present, and that forcing them to 
respond to dimmer stimuli may arouse inter- 
fering or incompatible tendencies. In other 
words, the instruction to respond to the 
dimmer stimulus seems to have increased the 
degree of conflict. 


some 
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Conflict training. The mean speeds of per- 
formance for the five conflict groups are 
presented in the middle portion of Table | 
A second Lindquist (1953) Type III analysis 
was performed on the data during conflict 
training and is summarized in the middle 
portion of Table 2. This analysis provided 
two significant the main 
conflict was significant well beyond the 
level as was the interaction of trials and the 
conflict conditions. An examination of the 
performances of the conflict groups during 
conflict training in Figure 1 indicates quite 
clearly the greater speeds of the 
intermediate conflict groups when compared 
with the two high conflict groups. In relation 
to the significant and 
action, a further inspection of Figure 1 shows 
that while the low and intermediate conilict 
groups tended to increase in speed over trial 
the high conflict 
slower. The foregoing results support the view 
that the conflict training conditions produced 
marked speed differences between the various 
groups. 

A further analysis was made of the simple 
effects to whether the absolute 
strengths of competing tendencies provided 
significant differences in addition to those that 
are apparent for the relative 
these tendencies. It will be re: 
two high conflict groups wer 
either two equally bright or two equally di 
stimuli. Since the difference in strength be- 
tween the two stimuli was the same for either 
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pair of stimuli, the major difference between 
the conditions is in terms of the absolute in- 
tensity of the stimuli. Likewise, one pair of 
intermediate conflict stimuli was made up of 
the 291.4 and 8.8 brightnesses, while the other 
pair consisted of the 90.9 and 2.8 bright- 
nesses. In each case, there was about a 1.5 
log unit difference between the stimuli. As- 
suming that within the present range of 
values, equal log differences represent sub- 
jectively equal differences, the major differ- 
ence between the two intermediate conflict 
conditions also is in terms of the absolute 
intensity of the stimuli. Analyses revealed 
that the differences between the two high 
conflict groups and between the two inter- 
mediate conflict groups were not significant. 
Thus, there is no evidence for an effect of 
the absolute intensities on conflict perform- 


ance. 

Postconflict performance. The principal in- 
terest of this study was in the effects of 
prior exposure to different levels of conflict 
on performance in weak conflict situations. 


In order to determine these effects, an anal- 
ysis was performed on the difference scores 
for each individual between preconflict per- 
formance (Trials 9-16) and postconflict per- 
formance (divided into successive eight trial 
blocks). The mean values for postconflict 
minus preconflict performance are presented 
in Table 1. The summary of an analysis of 
variance performed on these data may be 
seen in the third column of Table 2. This 
analysis provides two significant effects; the 
effect of trials was significant beyond the 
.001 level and the effects of conflict beyond 
the .01 level. Once again, the trials effect in- 
dicates that performances tend to become 
more rapid with practice (Figure 1). Of par- 
ticular interest, however, is the significant 
conflict effect which suggests that previous 
exposure to various levels of conflict led to 
significant differences in the speed of resolv- 
ing weak conflict situations. Reference to 
Table 1 and Figure 1 indicates that the two 
high conflict groups were slower than the two 
intermediate and lone low conflict groups. 
Moreover, the differences between these 
groups tend to persist over the entire 24 trials 
that (the weak conflict condition) 
presented in Figure 1. 


were 


DISCUSSION 


The principal findings provide clear sup- 
port for the view that the effects of conflict 
generalize to other related but less conflictful 
situations. It was found that individuals 
whose behavioral efficiency was impaired by 
exposure to relatively severe conflicts also 
demonstrated impaired ability to resolve 
subsequent weaker conflicting tendencies. 
When the present results are contrasted with 
those obtained in previous work (Worell & 
Castaneda, 196la), there is a strong in- 
dication that generalization of the effects of 
conflict occurs along dimensions of similarity. 
Thus, in the former study where there was a 
minimal similarity between the conflict situa- 
tion and the learning conditions, the general- 
ization of conflict effects was only manifest 
when one took into consideration the nature 
of the individual’s response to conflict. In the 
present study where there was a relatively 
high degree of similarity between the con- 
flict situation and the subsequent performance 
task, a striking effect of conflict on later per- 
formance in a weaker conflict situation was 
found. From the standpoint of clinical ap- 
proaches, these findings are in accord with 
what would be expected if one views per- 
sonality as being a function of both the in- 
dividual and the situation. Thus, the tendency 
to characterize an individual as generally in- 
decisive may be adequate for a few persons 
but that better prediction of behavior might 
be achieved by taking into account the specific 
nature of previously experienced conflicts and 
the present conflict situation. 

The behavior of subjects in weak conflict 
following exposure to varying severities of 
conflict is consistent with expectations derived 
from the competing response formulation. It 
will be recalled that this hypothesis proposed 
that there would be a generalization of compet- 
ing responses from the conflict training situa- 
tion to the weak conflict situation, such that 
the behavior of subjects in weak conflict fol- 
lowing performance under strong conflict 
would be significantly impaired. At the 
present time the exact nature of these hy- 
pothesized competing responses is unknown 
Such responses, however, as hesitancy or hold- 
ing back a response or learning to spend more 
time in looking from one alternative to the 
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other appear to be likely possibilities. Al- 
though the identification of these responses 
would be of some value, the consistency of the 
obtained data with the general competing 
response position is of most immediate im- 
portance. 

Although the findings support the compet- 
ing response formulation, they do not elimi- 
nate the importance of the dynamogenic view, 
or at least a modified version of this view. 
For example, it might be maintained that 
the greatest amount of emotionality or drive 
was aroused in both high conflict groups, but 
that this heightened emotionality acted in 
concert with the competing response tend- 
encies. Thus, the tension aroused by the con- 
flict conditions might be seen as having in- 
creased the general level of drive and thereby 
augmented the strengths of the competing 
tendencies. Such a “feedback” view has been 
discussed by both Brown and Farber (1951) 
and Worell (1961). Although admittedly 
speculative, this reasoning does serve to high- 
light our lack of independent evidence about 
the degree of emotionality engendered in any 


of our groups. In any event, whatever the 
status of conflict produced drive may be 


under the present circumstances, it seems 
apparent that a primary place must be made 
for some sort of associative (and in this case 
a competing response) formulation. 

Apart from the competing response and 
dynamogenic views, an alternative explana- 
tion based on failure may be considered. It is 
possible that the various conflict training con- 
ditions were seen as differentially difficult by 
the subjects and that this varying difficulty 
produced differing levels of feelings of failure 
In relation to this point, it should be noted 
that an attempt was made to minimize the 
possibility of failure occurring by having 
every response made by the subject to the 
conflict situation be a correct one. Thus, at 
all times the conflict situation was removed 
by the subject pressing the button under 
either simultaneously exposed light. Even if 
feelings of failure were not eliminated by this 
procedure, however, all that a precisely de- 
fined “failure” hypothesis would provide in 
terms of prediction would be a specification of 
the kinds of competing responses aroused as a 
function of conflict. In short, the general 
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predictions made in this experiment would 
not differ from those made with the compet- 
ing response formulation, since the “failure” 
hypothesis would be a special case of the 
competing response formulation. 

In addition to these considerations, the 
findings relevant to the role of the absolute 
and relative strengths of conflicting tendencies 
deserve some attention. Our results 
that the strength or degree of conflict varies 
with the difference in strength between com- 
peting tendencies. Hence, the more closely 
competing tendencies approximate one an- 
other in strength the greater the degree of 
conflict. On the other hand, we have found 
that the absolute strengths do not contribute 
significantly to performance. Here, subjects 
exposed to either high conflict condition or to 
either intermediate conflict condition did not 
differ significantly in speed. As a result, within 
the present definition of absolute strength 
strength of conflict appears to be principally, 
if not exclusively, based on the difference in 
strength between competing tendencies. Aside 
from the fact that other ways of manipulat- 
ing absolute strength may provide different 
results, it is worth remembering that the 
present conflict conditions might be regarded 
as primarily involving conflict between two 
approach responses. Whether conflict situa- 
tions which contain avoidance tendencies will 
provide similar results remains to be seen 


suggest 


SUMMARY 


As a partial outgrowth of the frequent 
clinical observation that individuals who are 
faced with strong conflicts show inefficient 
handling of these conflicts and weaker con- 
flicts as well, the problem of the generaliza- 
tion of the effects of conflict was investigated 
The first question that was examined was 
whether prior exposure to conflict affected 
performance in a new but similar conflict 
situation. In order to anticipate performance 
in a conflict situation following differential 
conflict training, two alternative hypotheses, 
termed the competing response and dyna- 
mogenic, were considered. According to the 
competing response view, exposure to conflict 
was assumed to lead to the learning of certain 
conflict-specific responses and performance in 
a new but similar conflict situation was ex- 
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pected to be affected by the generalization of 
these responses from previous conflict ex- 
periences. According to the dynamogenic 
view, conflict was assumed to generate drive 
and performance in a subsequent conflict 
situation would be affected as a function of 
augmented drive levels. The second interest 
of this study was in the problem of the de- 
gree or strength of conflict. An attempt was 
made to determine the role of the absolute 


and relative strengths of conflicting tendencies 


n pertormance. 

To test these considerations, five groups of 
subjects were exposed to three 
phases of an experimental procedure 
tially, all subjects were exposed to a weak 
conflict situation. Following this, the subjects 
in the various groups were given training in 


successive 


Ini- 


responding to one of five levels (severities) of 
conflict. Finally, all 
posed to the original weak conflict situation 
The findings indicated (a) that prior exposure 
to strong conflict led to a significant impair- 
ment of speed performance in weak conflict 
and (5) that the degree of conflict was de- 
pendent on the relative strengths of or the 
difference in strength between competing tend- 
encies and not on the absolute strengths of 
these tendencies. The significance of these re- 
sults for our hypotheses and personality pre- 
dictions was discussed 


subjects were again ex- 
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THE EFFECTS OF THREE TYPES OF AGGRESSION ON 
VASCULAR PROCESSES 


JACK E. HOKANSON 


anD MICHAEL 


BURGESS 


Florida State University 


Several recent investigations (Hokanson & 
Shetler, 1961; Worchel, 1957) have presented 
findings which suggest that postfrustration ex- 
pression of aggression reduces general physio- 
logical arousal. Worchel, using verbal aggression, 
inferred this reduction in arousal from elevated 
postaggression scores on an intellectual task; 
whereas Hokanson and Shetler measured the 
course of systolic blood pressure over frustration 
and physical aggression. The purpose of the pres- 
ent study is to investigate more systematically 
the variable, type of aggression. To this end 
systolic blood pressure and heart rate are meas- 
ured before and after frustration and after each 
of four aggression conditions: Physical, Verbal 
Fantasy, and No Aggression. 


METHOD 


(56 female and 24 male) white, college age 
subjects were used in a 2 X 4 factorial design experi- 
ment with 3 males and 7 females in each cell. Half 
of the subjects were frustrated by the experimenter 
and subsequently placed in one of four aggression 
conditions: expressing Physical, Verbal, Fantasy, or 
No Aggression. The remaining 40 subjects were in a 
nonfrustrated control group and subsequently were 
also placed in one of the four aggression conditions 
Subjects were assigned to conditions on a random 
basis with the restriction of maintaining equal male- 
female proportions in each cell. Heart rate was meas- 
ured continuously and systolic blood pressure at 
about 2-minute intervals over the entire procedure, 
with the critical measurements being before and after 
frustration and immediately after opportunity to 
aggress. 

Subjects were introduced to the experiment as one 
involving physiological responses to performance on 
intellectual tasks. To aid in establishing this decep- 
tion, subjects were administered the Picture Comple 
tion subtest of the WAIS following an initial 8- 
minute adaptation period. During the second “task” 
of the session, the frustration conditions were in- 
troduced. The 40 subjects in the High Frustration 
condition were asked to count backwards from 100 
to O by two’s as quickly as they could. Following a 
standardized procedure during this counting, the 
experimenter repeatedly interrupted and harassed the 


Eighty 


supported by the Research 


1This project 
Council of Florida State University, 


was 


subject for counting too slowly, having the subject 
start over three times. After 1 minute the experi 
menter asked that the counting be stopped, stating 
that this data could not be used owing to the sub- 
ject’s uncooperative attitude. Subjects in the No 
Frustration condition allowed to count back- 
wards to zero without interruption, with the experi- 
menter remarking “Good” at the completion oi 
series. 

Immediately following the frustration procedures 
the aggression phase of the experiment took place 
te 20 subjects in the Physical Aggression condition 

vere instructed as follows 


were 


The next task involves an interpersonal guessing 
problem. You are to think of a number between 
one and ten and I [the experimenter] will try to 
guess the number. If I am wrong, you are to de 
press this plunger which will administer an electric 
shock to me. If I am correct, simply nod, and go 
on to the next trial. In this way I will be studying 
the effects of physical pain on guessing behavior 


The subject was given 10 opportunities to shock ? 
the experimenter with subjects in both the High and 
Low Frustration conditions depressing the plunger 
an average of 8 times 

The 20 subjects in the No 
went through exactly the same 
scribed above with one exception: when they de- 
pressed the plunger, a small light was turned on 
which, they were told, signaled to the experimenter 
his error. Again, each group signaled errors an aver- 
age of eight times. 

The Verbal Aggression condition consisted of hav- 
ing the subject fill out a brief questionnaire evaluat- 
ing the experimenter’s capabilities as an experimenter, 
in the experimenter’s presence. A typical item was 
to rate the experimenter’s competency in relating to 
subjects. 

Finally, 20 subjects were asked to create a 
to Card 8BM of the TAT. This card was selected 
for the Fantasy Aggression condition owing to its 
moderate picture-pull towards aggressive themes 
(Eron, 1950). 

Each aggression condition took 2 minutes, follow- 
ing which systolic blood pressure and heart rate 
were again noted. Blood pressure was measured via 
a sphygmomanometer operated by the experimenter 


Aggression condition 
procedure as de 


story 


2Although the experimenter was wired to an 
elaborate “shock” apparatus, he did not actually re- 
ceive a shock, but merely behaved as if he had 
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The heart rate apparatus consisted of a rubber dia- 
phragm transmitting pulses from the carotid artery 
through a pneumatic system, with a pen marking 
pulses on a constant speed kymograph 


RESULTS 


Analyses of the changes in systolic blood pres- 
sure and heart rate following the frustration ma- 
nipulations indicate that the High Frustration 
condition has significantly higher elevations on 
both measures. High Frustration subjects mani- 
fest a mean increase of 10.3 millimeters of Hg 
and 9.0 beats per minute, while subjects in the 
Low Frustration condition increase on the aver- 
age only 3.2 millimeters and .75 beats per minute 
respectively. Both of these differences are sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. 

Table 1 presents the analysis of variance and 
results of the Duncan multiple range test for 
change in systolic blood pressure after the ag- 
gression opportunities, with prefrustration base 
level as reference 

The significant main effect for Frustration in- 
dicates that relative to subjects in the Low Frus- 
tration condition, frustrated subjects manifest a 
significantly more elevated systolic blood pres- 
sure immediately after the aggression phase of 
the experiment (5.8 vs. 2.9 millimeters of Hg 
above prefrustration base level) 

The significant F ratios for Aggression and the 
Frustration X Aggression interaction may best be 
interpreted by reference to the cell means and 


rABLE 1 


BLoop PRESSURE 
PREFRUSTRATION 
LEVEL 


ELEVATION OF SYSTOLIC AFTER 
AGGRESSION, RE 


BASE 


Source 
Frustration 
Aggression 
Frustration 
xX Aggression 
Within 


Total 
Cell Means of Elevation in Systolic Pressure 


Agere 


Low Frustration | k 2 2.8, 


High Frustration 10.8, 


Note Cells with different subscripts are significantly differ- 
ent from one another at the .05 level, by Juncan multiple 
range test 

*> = 01 
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TABLE 2 


ELEVATION OF HEART RATE AFTER AGGRESSION, 
RE PREFRUSTRATION BAsE LEVEL 


Source 


352.8 
505.0 
1038.2 


Frustration 

Aggression 

Frustration X 
Aggression 


Within 2736.0 


Total 4632.0 


Cell Means of Elevation in Heart Rate 
Aggression 


Verbal Fantasy None 


Physical 


0.2, 


Low Frustration Su 1.8, 
Ss 11.4, 


High Frustration : —3.8, 8.0., 


Cells with different subscripts are significantly differ 


Note 
ent from one another at the .05 level, by Duncan ultiple 


range test 
*p = Ol 


range test results at the bottom of Table 1. The 
systolic elevations, re base level, of subjects un- 
der High Frustration-Physical Aggression (1.2) 
and High Frustration-Verbal Aggression (1.8) are 
not significantly different from the elevations in 
their respective Low Frustration control cells 
(3.2 and 3.4). On the other hand, the systolic 
elevations of subjects under the High Frustra- 
tion-Fantasy Aggression (9.2) and High Frus- 
tration-No Aggression (10.8) are significantly 
greater (p= .05) than the elevations in their 
control conditions (2.2 and 2.8) and in the High 
Frustration-Physical and Verbal Aggression cells 

Reference to Table 2 and the cell means at 
the bottom of the table suggests substantially the 
same pattern of results with the heart rate meas- 
ure. Frustrated subjects who were given a chance 
to physically or verbally aggress manifested re- 
turns in heart rate to +.8 and —3.8 beats per 
minute with respect to base level. These values 
are not significantly different from the rates in 
the Low Frustration control conditions (—1.2 and 
+2.8 beats per minute, respectively). Cell means 
under High Frustration-Fantasy Aggression (8.0) 
and High Frustration-No Aggression (11.4) are 
again significantly (p= .05) higher than the 
means in either their respective Low Frustration 
control conditions (—1.8 and —.2 beats per min- 
ute) or the High Frustration-Physical and Verbal 
Aggression cells (—.8 and —3.8 beats per minute 
respectively ). 

To summarize the vascular changes: frustrated 
subjects manifest a mean increase of 10.3 milli- 
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meters of Hg and 9.0 beats per minute as a re- 
sult of the frustration manipulation; frustrated 
subjects given an opportunity to physically or 
verbally aggress against the frustrator show a 
return of systolic pressure and heart rate to lev- 
els not significantly different from their Low 
Frustration control levels; whereas subjects given 
an opportunity to aggress in fantasy, or given no 
opportunity, maintain significantly elevated pres- 
sures. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study offer support for the 
hypothesis that the expression of aggression to- 
wards a frustrator reduces frustration produced 
physiological arousal. Several considerations, how- 
ever, tend to limit the generality of this hypothe- 
sis. Type of aggression apparently is an impor- 
tant variable owing to the failure of the fantasy 
aggression condition to lower the elevated vascu- 
lar processes. While the time allowed for fantasy 
aggression was relatively short (2 minutes) in 
this study, it may be said that within this pe- 
riod opportunity for the direct communication of 
physical or verbal aggression to the frustrator is 
substantially more efficient in reducing systolic 
pressure and heart rate. 


Contrary to attempts by previous authors 


(Feshbach, 1955; Worchel, 1957), the present 
investigators caution against concluding that the 
results reflect a reduction in “aggressive drive.” 
Indeed, the current research was instituted in 
an effort to overcome the methodological difficul- 
ties encountered when attempting to demonstrate 
such drive diminution. Feshbach’s finding that 
“residual aggression” towards a frustrator (meas- 
ured by Sentence Completion test and question- 
naire) is reduced by interpolated opportunity for 
fantasy aggression has been questioned by Berko- 
witz (1958). Owing to the possible arousal of 
guilt and/or aggression anxiety on the part of 
his fantasy aggression subjects, Feshbach’s re- 
sults could be explained on the basis of response 
suppression, rather than drive reduction. Cer- 
tainly, the failure of the current investigation to 
find any arousal reduction with fantasy aggres- 
sion raises further questions about Feshbach’s 
conclusions. 

Worchel (1957), om the other hand, assumes a 
reduction in “aggressive drive” on the basis of 
heightened intellectual performance with his “op- 
portunity to (verbally) aggress” group. While 
tenable, this conclusion is at least one step away 
from his data; and a more parsimonious explana- 
tion would be that performance is increased due 
to general “tension” reduction. This latter con- 
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clusion is consistent with the present data in- 
volving verbal aggression 

With respect to the current study it should be 
noted that both the motor activity involved in 
expressing aggression and the time allowed for 
expressing aggression can be ruled out as fac- 
tors affecting the course of the vascular proc- 
esses. In the Physical Aggression and No Ag- 
gression conditions, the physical activity de- 
manded of the subject was the same, the only 
difference being that in the former (arousal re- 
ducing) condition the subject was aware that he 
was physically hurting the experimenter. Along 
the same lines, in the verbal and fantasy aggres- 
sion conditions, the subject engaged in approxi- 
mately the same amount of writing, with again 
only the former condition involving the direct 
communication of aggression to the experimenter 
In addition, since the time allowed for each type 
of aggression was 2 minutes, any effects due to 
homeostatic reduction of vascular processes would 
be the same for each condition. It would appear 
then that the critical factor in the arousal reduc- 
tion was the subject’s knowledge that he was 
hurting the frustrating experimenter either physi- 
cally or verbally. 

A fina! point of interest is a comparison of the 
amount of aggression expressed between frus- 
trated and nonfrustrated subjects for each ag- 
gression condition. Under physical aggression, 
both number of shocks administered and average 
pressure exerted on the plunger were measured. 
(Both these measures were found to be valid in- 
dicators of increased aggression in a previous 
study by Hokanson, 1961.) In the Verbal Ag- 
gression condition, the degree of negative evalua- 
tion of the experimenter was measured by a 
three-item Likert-type questionnaire. Fantasy ag- 
gression was measured via a TAT hostility scale 
previously successfully used by Hokanson and 
Gordon (1958). For each type of aggression, the 
difference in amount or intensity of aggression 
expressed between frustrated and nonfrustrated 
subjects was not significant. This rather unex- 
pected finding raises a question of whether the 
degree of aggression expressed is related to the 
“cathartic” effects found. A similar question was 
posed recently by Rosenbaum and deCharms 
(1960) in a study which found that frustrated 
subjects expressed only a meager degree of ag- 
gression towards the frustrator but still exhibited 
reduced residual aggression. While the current 
data do not allow any unequivocal conclusions on 
this point, perhaps the critical feature in this 
paradigm is merely having the opportunity to ag- 
gress towards the frustrator following a frus- 


tration. 
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>UMMARY 


Eighty college age subjects underwent either a 
frustrating or nonfrustrating experience and sub- 
sequently were placed in one of four aggression 
conditions: Physical, Verbal, Fantasy, or No Ag- 
gression. The intent of this 2 x 4 factorial de- 
sign experiment was to measure the effects of 
each type of aggression on frustration produced 
elevations in systolic blood pressure and heart 
rate. 

The results indicated that frustrated subjects 
who were given an opportunity to physically or 
verbally aggress against the frustrator, manifested 
returns on both physiological measures to the 
levels of the Low Frustration control subjects. 
Frustrated subjects in the Fantasy and No Ag- 
gression conditions exhibited significantly ele- 
vated systolic pressures and heart rates at the 
postaggression recording of these measures. 

The results were discussed as offering support 
for the hypothesis that the expression of Physi- 


cal or Verbal aggression towards a frustrator 


tends to reduce general, physical arousal 
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Increasing attention is currently being paid to 
the classification of schizophrenics into the so- 
called Process and Reactive groups. The former 
term usually denotes a poor premorbid adjust- 
ment and the latter a relatively adequate pre- 
morbid adjustment.’ Unlike groups classified by 
the Kraepelinian system, Reactive and Process 
groups have been found to differ both prognosti- 
cally, Reactives having the more favorable prog- 
nosis (Kantor, Wallner, & Winder, 1953; Phillips, 
1953; Rodnick & Garmezy, 1957; and others), 
and behaviorally (Becker, 1956; Bleke, 1955; 
Harris, 1957; among others). 

Purely behavioral studies have yielded super- 
ficially contradictory results with the Reactives 
sometimes more efficient, accurate, etc., than the 


Process group and sometimes vice versa. Physio- 
logical studies, however, have yielded more con- 
sistent results. Using physiological measures, King 
(1958) using mecholyl, a sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem depressant, and DeVault (1955) using situa- 


tional stress, emotional pictures, found the Reac- 
tives showed a more intense reaction than the 
Process group who responded minimally, if at all. 
More recently, Zuckerman and Grosz (1959) have 
reported results contradictory to King, but studies 


1 This article is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Graduate School of Northwestern 
University. The author wishes to express his sincere 
appreciation to Janet A. Taylor for her aid, advice, 
and encouragement during the investigation. He is 
also indebted to the departments of psychology and 
psychiatry at the Downey Veterans Administration 
Hospital, the Hines Veterans Administration Hos 
pital, and the Chicago West Side Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, for their cooperation in making 
subjects and facilities available. 

2Now at the Psychology Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 

Investigators have not uniformly agreed as to 
whether there are two classes of schizophrenia or 
whether the groups are polarities of a continuum 
Lack of clearcut bimodal distribution in any of the 
measuring systems makes either view possible. How- 
ever, regardless of the investigator’s predilections, re- 
search has typically involved selection and investi- 
gation of the two extreme groups. Usage of the 
terms Process and Reactive in the present study is 
meant only to reflect this procedure and not neces- 
sarily advocation of the position of separate types 
of schizophrenia. 


of schizophrenics classified as Remitter or Non- 
remitter, a distinction expected to be correlated 
to a relatively high degree with the Process-Re- 
active classification, by Funkenstein, Greenblatt 
and Solomon (1952) and Hirschstein 
found results similar to King’s and thus provide 
indirect support for his findings. These physio- 
logical studies suggested the generalization that 
the Reactive schizophrenics’ response to affective 
stimulation is greater than that of the Process’ 
response and is usually equal to or greater than 
the Normals’ response. 

The physiological findings further suggest that 
the previously mentioned inconsistencies in be- 
havioral level comparisons of Process and Re- 
active groups may be the result of differences in 
reactivity. Attempts by the present writer to 
classify tasks and/or situations as stressful or 
affective led to the hypothesis that Reactives 
tend to be superior in neutral situations (e.g 
Becker, 1956; Bleke, 1955; Harris, 1957) but 
inferior in affective situations. Studies by Wil- 
liams and Machi (1957) and Zubin, Windle, and 
Hamwi (1953) using the Remitter vs. Nonre- 
mitter classification found results to support both 
the Reactives’ superior performance on neutral 
tasks, perceptual-motor tasks and rote learning 
of nonmeaningful material, and inferior perform- 
ance in situations with affective connotations 
(poorer performance on intellectual and memory 
tasks and slower reaction times in word associa- 
tion tests). 

The less efficient performance of Reactives in 
stress or affective situations may be due to in- 
terference phenomena, emotional responsiveness 
leading in some way to rec~onse tendencies which 
interfere with performance, as is sometimes the 
case with normal subjects. The Reactives being 
more responsive, like Normals, may, therefore 
exhibit more interference effects than the less re- 
sponsive Process group. Tasks unfortunately are 
not always clearcut on affectivity-nonaffectivity 
and their results, therefore, provide only sugges- 
tive evidence for the hypothesis outlined above. 

The present experiment was designed to in- 
vestigate with a purely behavioral task, the hy- 
pothesis that Reactive schizophrenics are more 
responsive to affective stimuli than Process 
schizophrenics and that this emotional respon- 


(1955) 
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siveness may in certain types of tasks lead to 
response interference. The behavioral 
measures consisted of the personal pronoun “I” 
as a measure of personal reference and reaction 
time in making up sentences. The personal refer- 
ence measure was intended to show the degree of 
emotional responsiveness as judged by an avoid- 
ance reaction, i.e., a decrease in personal refer- 
ence under the threat of the affectively toned 
verbs, while the reaction time measure was in- 
voked to demonstrate that emotional reactivity 
may lead to response interference and “poorer” 
performance, i.e., increased reaction time. Ac- 
cording to speculations offered above, the greater 
reactivity of the Reactives was expected to re- 
sult in the greatest decrease in rate of the use 
of “I” (avoidance response) and the greatest in- 
crease in reaction time (interference effect) with 
the affective verbs in the Reactive group. The 
smallest differences were anticipated in the Proc- 
ess group and an intermediate magnitude of dif- 
ference in the Normal group on both measures. 
The order of the effect of affective stimuli was 
expected to be the same in both measures with 
the direction of change opposite in the two meas- 
ures, i.e., a decrease in personal reference and 
an increase in reaction time. The greatest effect 
was anticipated in the Reactives, the least in the 


response 


Process group, with the Normals showing a mag- 
nitude of effect between two schizophrenic groups 
on both measures. 


METHOD 


Subjects.* Two schizophrenic groups and one Nor- 
mal Control group, each consisting of 15 male in- 
patients from Veterans Administration hospitals were 
used. All subjects, schizophrenic or normal, were be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 55 with a minimum of an 
eighth grade education, a current hospitalization of 
under 9 months duration, and by history had neither 
inherited nor acquired organic brain pathology. 

The schizophrenic subjects met these additional 
criteria: no more than two nonmilitary psychiatric 
hospitalizations including the current hospitalization 
and no form of convulsive or coma therapy for 9 
months prior to the experiment. Schizophrenic sub- 
jects all had an established diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenic reaction and were classified as Process or 
Reactive by scores on the Phillips (1953) Scale of 
Premorbid Adjustment in Schizophrenia. The Proc- 
ess group scored 18 or over on the scale and the Re- 


4 Details on subjects and their selection have been 
deposited with the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document No. 7090 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress; Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Photodupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress 
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actives 14 or under. The Normal Control subjects 
were selected from the orthopedic and tuberculosis 
services and had not been hospitalized more than 9 
months in the 2 years prior to the current hospitali- 
zation and had no history past or present of sig- 
nificant abnormal emotional response. 

In the three groups, the subjects were individually 
matched for age, educational level, and socioeco- 
nomic level. Educational level was scaled on three 
intervals: not a high school graduate, high school 
graduate, high school graduate with more than one 
semester of college. Socioeconomic status was scaled 
by occupational level in a three-level modification 
of the Centers (1949) index.5 The subjects from each 
major group were assigned in counterbalanced order 
to one of two subgroups which differed only in 
which neutral task was presented first. All subjects 
who successfully made up the 150 sentences were 
used. Any sentence using one of the pronouns pre- 
sented was accepted regardless of the accuracy of 
perception of the stimulus verb or the grammatical 
correctness or meaningfulness of the sentence. 

Materials and Apparatus. Stimuli for the experi- 
mental task were 150 slides. Each slide contained a 
different past tense verb in the center and four pro- 
nouns (HE, SHE, THEY, and 1) on a single line be- 
low the verb. All words were in upper-case letters 
The slides were projected on a screen by a 35-milli- 
meter projector. The 150 slides were divided into 
three groups of 50, two groups with verbs neutral 
in meaning and one with affective verbs. The affec- 
tive and neutral verbs were selected by six judges— 
advanced graduate students in psychology or experi 
enced clinical psychologists. 

The order of pronouns on the slides was varied 
systematically and the Affective and Neutral slide 
groups were equated for order of pronouns. The or- 
der of presentation of the slides within the three 
groups, affective and two neutral, was randomized 
by shuffling slides within the groups between-sub 
jects. To measure reaction times, the projector was 
equipped with a single switch which simultaneously 
activated a clock and projected the slide on the 
screen. The experimenter stopped the clock with a 
separate hand switch when the subject responded 

Procedure. Each subject was tested individually in 
a single period of about an hour. When the subject 
entered the room and was seated, the experimenter 
moved to the projector behind the subject and dark- 
ened the room sufficiently to make the experimental 
stimuli readily visible, but did not totally darken 
the room. Subjects were instructed that they would 
see slides with a centered verb and four pronouns, 
that their task was to make up sentences, and that 
any kind of a sentence was acceptable as long as 
they used one of the pronouns and the verb. These 
instructions were projected on the screen. Then, any 


5A more detailed description of the matching and 
other experimental procedures, as well as more in- 
clusive theoretical discussions can be found in the 
original dissertation available from University Micro- 
films, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan (L. C. Card No 
Mic 6-06542). 
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ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
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Source 


Groups 
Between-subjects same group 
Total between-subjects 


Conditions 

Groups X Conditions 

Pooled Subjects X Conditions 
Total within-subjects 
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misunderstanding about the instructions and any task 
relevant questions were answered 

The first slide was presented and if any aid was 
required, the experimenter repeated the instructions. 
Each subject was given the 150 slides: 50 neutral, 
then 50 affective, and finally 50 more neutral with 
the particular set of neutral slides given first counter 
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Fic. 1. Number of personal references per 50 trials 
and mean reaction time in seconds per 50 trials in 
the Affective and Neutral conditions 
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balanced within each group.® At regular intervals in 
each set of 50 slides, subjects were encouraged by a 
general statement like, “That’s fine, you’re doing 
well.” After every sentence, the subjects were rein- 
forced by the word “ummhmm” spoken by the ex- 
perimenter regardless of the pronoun used, ie., the 
task was used to study the effect of affective tone 
on performance rather than the conditioning process 
The subjects were prepared for the next stimulus 
by the experimenter saying, “All right, ready,” prior 


to each new slide 


RESULTS 


Personal Reference. reference 
data were evaluated by an analysis of variance 
with Groups (Reactive, Process, and Normal) 
and Conditions (Neutral 1, Affective, and Neu- 
tral 2) as the main effects. Since all subjects 
received all three conditions, this 
treated as the correlated term in an analysis for 
repeated measures in all analyses in this study. 
The F of 6.68 for Conditions was significant (p 
< .01) with all others not significant (Table 1) 
An analysis of variance on the initial neutral 
condition showed that the groups were far from 


The personal 


variable was 


6 Subjects were presented with a group of neutral 
verbs first and affective second, and never the re- 
verse. This procedure was followed since findings of 
Rodnick and Garmezy (1957) suggest that if the 
affectively toned verbs were presented first, the ef- 
fects of this material might persist during the Neu- 
tral condition and depress measures of the difference 
between the two conditions. Further, the groups 
might be differentially affected with the Reactives 
expected to be most responsive and slowest to dis- 
sipate their emotional response showing the greatest 
effect. In order to test for the presence of persevera- 
tion affects, as well as to provide a check on the 
possibility that differences in the Affective condition 
were due primarily to practice effects, a second group 
of neutral verbs was added following the afiective 


slides. 
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significantly different in rate of personal refer- 
ence in this condition (F < 1.00). 

In the analysis of the two neutral conditions 
(Table 1), the F for Groups was not significant, 
but the Groups X Conditions interaction neared 
significance (.05 < p < .10) which was probably 
the result of the Normals showing an increase in 
personal reference between the two neutral condi- 
tions (upper portion of Figure 1). In this analy- 
sis, the Conditions F was far from significant in- 
dicating that differences in the analysis with the 
Affective condition present were not the result of 
time or trials. In the analyses of the “I” data, 
Bartlett tests showed heterogeneity of variance 
significant between the .01 and .05 levels which 
was not considered sufficiently extreme to war- 
rant rejection of the conclusions from these 
analyses. 

These analyses verified the hypothesis of the 
general effect of the affective tone variable. Al- 
though the Groups X Conditions interaction F 
was not significant, some indirect support for the 
hypothesis of the differential effect of the affec- 
tive stimuli was found in the fact that the groups 
differed in the expected direction and fell in the 
predicted order of magnitude of difference be- 
tween conditions. Analysis by direct difference ¢ 
tests within the groups showed that the Reactives 
(t= 2.74) and Normals (¢ = 3.08) had highly 
significant (p < .01) differences between the neu- 
tral and affective conditions, while the Process 
group (¢ = 1.31) did not differ significantly. 

Reaction Time. As indicated in the lower por- 
tion of Figure 1, the Reactives displayed a sharp 
increase in mean reaction time in the Affective 
condition and their mean reaction time in the 
final Neutral condition was slightly higher than 
in the initial Neutral condition. The Process and 
Normal groups showed negligible change in the 
Affective condition, followed by a slight drop in 
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mean reaction time in the final Neutral condition 

In the initial analysis of variance with reac- 
tion time data (Table 2), both main effects and 
the Groups X Conditions interaction effects were 
significant. In ¢ test analyses, the group did not 
differ significantly in the initial Neutral condi- 
tion. In the Affective and final Neutral condi- 
tions, the Reactives had a reaction time signifi- 
cantly higher than the other groups which did not 
differ from each other. Comparing the two neu- 
tral conditions (Table 2), the Groups F was sig- 
nificant (p < .05). The Conditions and Groups 
x Conditions interaction neared significance (.05 
< p< .10) apparently due primarily to the mag- 
nitude of the drop in mean reaction time be- 
tween the first and final Neutral conditions in 
the Process and Normal groups (lower portion 
of Figure 1). 

Bartlett tests on the reaction time data uni- 
formly showed extreme heterogeneity of variance 
(all Bs having a p < .001). Therefore, the reac- 
tion time data was reanalyzed by distribution 
free analyses. The Groups variable was evalu- 
ated by a Kruskal-Wallis test and Conditions by 
a Cochran Q test. Neither was significant. As a 
distribution free analysis equivalent of the Groups 
x Conditions interaction effect, the groups were 
compared by a Kruskal-Wallis test using the dif- 
ference between the first neutral and affective 
conditions as the raw scores. The H of 7.10 was 
significant (p < .05). The two kinds of analyses 
then, gave parallel significant results on the pre- 
dicted differences in reaction time among the 
groups. 

Additional Analyses. The relationship between 
the two measures—reaction time and frequency 
of using “I’—was studied by means of Spear- 
man rho’s. Using the totals for both measures, 
the rho for all subjects was — .36 (p < .05). In 
analyzing this relationship in the groups taken 
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Between-subjects same group 
Total between-subjects 
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Pooled Subjects X Conditions 
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separately, the rho’s were as follows: Reactive 
— .60 (p < .05), Normal 65 (p< .05), and 
Process .13 (ms). 


DISCUSSION 


The hypothesis that Reactive schizophrenics 
are more emotionally responsive than Process 
schizophrenics was confirmed. The evidence fur- 
ther suggests that the Process schizophrenics are 
less responsive than Normals. These results using 
affective verbs with behavioral measures parallel 
the results of DeVault (1955) who used emo- 
tional pictures and a physiological measure, in- 
dicating that the greater emotional responsive- 
ness of Reactive schizophrenics appears at both 
levels—the behavioral and physiological. 

The Reactives’ significant increase in reaction 
time in the Affective condition coupled with the 
Process group’s slight decrease supported the 
speculation that the inferior performance of the 
Reactives on some laboratory tasks may be due 
to some interference phenomenon. That the in- 
terference phenomenon is associated with differ- 
ences in emotional responsiveness is supported 
within this study by the not statistically signifi- 
cant but parallel results (same order of respon- 
siveness) in the personal reference measure and 
by the significant negative correlation between 
the two measures. The direction of changes was 
predicted to be opposite in these measures. The 
association between interference effects and re- 
sponsiveness is further supported by the parallel 
results between the reaction time measure and 
DeVault’s (1955) physiological measure of emo- 
tional responsiveness. As indicated earlier, the 
interference phenomenon hypothesis would ac- 
count for differences found between Process and 
Reactive groups by Becker (1956), Bleke (1955), 
Harris (1957) and others and the lack of these 
differences under different conditions by Rodnick 
and Garmezy (1957), as well as explaining the 
seemingly contradictory results within the stud- 
ies of Williams and Machi (1957) and Zubin, 
Windle, and Hamwi (1953) with Remitters and 
Nonremitters. 

It was noted that only the Reactives showed 
the interference effect (increase in reaction time) 
with the affective verbs (lower portion of Fig- 
ure 1). The fact that the Reactives were also 
higher in reaction time (not significantly, how- 
ever) in the initial neutral condition potentially 
raises two conflicting explanations: the hypothe- 
sis that change is proportional to the original 
level of reaction time, or the hypothesis that a 
certain original level of responsiveness is neces- 
sary for interference to occur, or threshold hy- 


pothesis. 
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Although the results of this study were not di- 
rectly applicable to this problem and, therefore, 
are inconclusive, there was limited support for 
the latter hypothesis. When the reaction time in 
the original Neutral condition was correlated with 
the change in reaction time between initial Neu- 
tral and Affective conditions within the three 
groups, a significant relationship appearec| only 
in the Reactive group. The Reactive group rho 
of .55 was significant at the .05 level, while the 
Process group rho of .0S5 and the Normal rho 
of — .35 were not significant. This supports the 
threshold hypothesis which, assuming the re- 
lationship between responsiveness and reaction 
time, would predict this relationship in the Re- 
actives, while the proportional model would pre- 
dict this relationship in all groups. Combining 
the above and the suggestive personal reference 
data, the present writer tentatively suggests the 
possibility of relationships between interference 
phenomena, emotional responsiveness, and what 
might be called “personalization” of the experi- 
mental situation, “ego involvement,” or some 
similar construct. These speculations, however 
must await substantiation from further research 


SUMMARY 


The present investigation was designed to study 
emotional responsiveness in Process and Reac- 
tive schizophrenics. Process and Reactive groups, 
classified by level of premorbid adjustment on 
the Phillips scale, were compared to each other 
and a Normal Control group on a task eliciting 
verbal behavior. Each group consisted of 15 hos- 
pitalized male subjects. The subjects were re- 
quired to make up sentences using a given verb 
and any one of four pronouns. They were pre- 
sented with a series of 50 verbs neutral in mean- 
ing, followed by 50 affective verbs, and finally, 
a second series of 50 neutral verbs. 

The comparisons of major interest involved 
differences in reaction time and personal refer- 
ence (use of “I”) measures between neutral and 
affective conditions. It was hypothesized that the 
order of groups, when compared on the magni- 
tude of differences between these conditions 
from greatest to smallest would be Reactive, 
Normal, and Process and that these differences 
reflect differences in responsiveness to affective 
stimuli in both measures and response interfer- 
ence in the reaction time measure. The same or- 
der of magnitude of change was predicted for 
both the measures, although an increase in reac- 
tion times and a decrease in personal reference 
was expected in the affective condition. 

In the main, the hypothesis of differential re- 
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sponsiveness to affective stimuli was verified. In 
the personal reference measure, the differences 
between conditions were in the expected direction 
with the magnitude of differences in the expected 
order. 

Confirmation of the hypotheses of differential 
emotional responsiveness and interference phe- 
nomena was found in the reaction time analyses 
As expected, the Reactive group exhibited a sig- 
nificant increase in reaction time in the Affective 
condition which perseverated into the final Neu- 
tral condition, while the changes in the Normal 
and Process groups were not significant 
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NUMBER OF VERBAL INTERRELATIONSHIPS AS A 
DETERMINANT OF GROUP SIZE 


GEORGE F 


Mental Health Institute, Mt 


Group size has been determined by common 
sense estimates, preferences of the group psy- 
chologists, or by traditional attitudes. This brief 
note is to present one consideration, number of 
verbal interrelationships as related to group size 
The degree to which group size sets the limit on 
the possible interrelationships between members 
during a single session is likely to be related to 
the amount of individual participation which may 
b> achieved 

Attention is given to the direction of remarks 
to others rather than the source of a response 
alone. The value for an individual is assumed to 
reside in an increase in communication potentials 
by increasing the range of persons to whom a 
given person can relate. An individual who ex- 
tends his relationships to a wider range of per- 
sons is compelled to do more than just talk about 
himself or broadcast in a general way. To con- 
tinue an established verbal relationship, he is in- 
volved in the complexity of understanding what 
another says, seeing how he is understood by an- 
other, dealing with specific individual differences 
in meanings and interpretations, observing how 
he influences others and then noting effects they 
have on him. To increase the range of persons 
with whom one person communicates is likely to 
increase the skills of communication such as 
clarifying, anticipating distortion, etc., and pro- 
vide a broader cultural context within which he 
may improve and meet his social needs. The ad- 
vantage to the group as a whole of increasing 
the amount of interpersonal participation is that 
a more varied and, hence, richer supply of verbal 
interaction arises with more opportunity for each 
person to find a relationship which meets his par- 
ticular need of the moment. The greater varia- 
tion of interpersonal interchange is likely to have 
the additional educational effects of broadening 
each person’s interests and range of social sensi- 
tivity. To the psychologist the advantage lies in 


possession of a simple and reliable tool of ob- 


servation. 

The aim of a therapeutic group is the improve- 
ment of the patient. Conditions which increase 
rate, depth, or reliability of growth that is 
deemed desirable would generally be accepted as 


of value. One of these conditions would be op- 
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Pleasant, lowa 
portunity for verbal expression. Opportunity is 
related to many facets of group interaction 
For example, opportunity has a different sig- 
nificance when it is easy to obtain and when it 
is difficult. The same condition that makes 0; 
portunity easy for all is likely to provide a 
situation in which two members may hold the 
floor to the exclusion of others. The emergence 
of subgroups makes verbal expression more dif- 
ficult for the individual members of a group 
Groups which are too small may find that prac- 
tices such as establishing of norms, forming sub- 
groups, shunting the group 
leader, and holding to stereotyped patterns of 
interaction, act along with other behaviors to 
reduce over-all interaction between members. 
Large groups possess as many obvious objections 


responsibility to 


METHOD 


To determine the size of a small interaction group 
that would have optimal growth value for its mem- 
bers, a measure of the extent to which the members 
initiate verbal relationships with each other in varied 
size used. This measure was not the 
frequency of participation. Two persons may pro 
duce high frequency of response. The measure was 
more one of diffusion of interaction, the number 
of other which each person directed 
at least one remark during an hour’s session. In a 
composed of eight members, perfect dif 
fusion would be obtained if each member directed 
at least one remark to seven other members. For 
any size group, the number of possible interchanges 
would be represented by m(m—1). A_ percentag: 
index measure for each group was simply obtained 
by the formula 


groups was 


members to 


group 


} 


when odd- 


for each mean interval value combining 
even size groups 

A simple procedure was used to make the ob- 
servations. A list was made of the members, sitting 
in a circle, beginning at the psychologist’s left. Each 
person is given a successive number. When person 
Number 3 speaks to person Number 5, a 5 is written 
after the name No need 
be made of Person 3 responding to Person 5 during 


Number 


of Person 3 more record 


this meeting. Any other person to whom 
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speaks is indicated | riting 
number when the 


in the appropriate 
The same 


responses O!f ea h 


response occurs 
cedure is used for recording the 
present, excluding the 
an hour’s session, the 


ro- 


psychologist. At the 


record will show the 


if verbal relationships each person has made 


ibers in the group 
lirected 


of the 


response, the 

¢ following fou 
mention of the recipient’s name; mention 
id person singular “you” in 
is no doubt about the referent; a com- 
another question 
subsequent speaker; and 
with whom he i 
The implication here is that only one per- 
be identified as capable 
the needs of the speaker at that momen 


such a way 
ice answer to person’s 
ted to the 


at the person 
among those present can 


jualities which definitely ex- 
I being recorded 
" imple Yes-No answers or 
herent sentences 


trom as directed ones 
whi 
A respons 

other but 1s 

particularly s well as a 

ponse which is said to the 

for anyone who chooses to be concerned, 

not credited. Where there is the slightest 

to whether or not a response is directed to 

1 specific person, the response should not be tabu 

ated. The type of response that may be described 

as “thinking aloud” most often is undirected 


answers 
omplete or in 
on the response of at 
anyone 


group as 


doubt as 


Groups observed were inpatient therapeutic groups 
The groups were 
each group having 
Consequently, the re- 


well- 
met 


in mental hospital settings 
members of 


month 


practiced, the 
together for over a 


sults given in this study represent a favorable con 


dition of participation. It would be expected that 


members of groups in earlier stages of development 


would be less inclined to direct remarks to so many 


lifferent persons present 


rABLE 1 


OMPARING THE PERCENTAGE OF MEMBER INTER 

RELATIONSHIPS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS FoR 55 O 
TIONS OF VARIED Size Grot 


SERVA 
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of groups 
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“wn 
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Percentage of possibie relationships 








10 
Group Size 


Fic. 1 
extent of! 


change be 


Mean percentage values 
relationship initiated during verbal inter 
tween members of varied sizes 


representing 


The age range of the members varied from 14 to 
70, the average representing the usual membership 
of psychotherapeutic groups in state institutions for 
treatment of severe personality disorders. No records 
were made on distribution of sex but, since hetero 
geneity was a feature of group composition, it is 
oughly estimated that and females were 
equally distributed. All types of diagnostic categories 
were represented in these groups. There was little 
preponderance of any type. Although most 
patients were considered as potentially active treat 
ment patients, a few in each group were regressed 
In all, 55 groups were observed with most of the 
observation falling between groups composed of 
11 and 18 members. 


males 


one 


RESULTS 


There is a marked reduction in the percentage 
measure, but not the observed number of inter- 
actions when group size reaches 9 members. This 
s shown in Table 1 by comparing average nun 
ber of interrelationships per group with the per- 

There is 
also a marked change with 17 or more members 
Based on 


interaction 


centage for each group size represented 


these data a desirable level of 


would be determined by the 


present 
verbal 
aims of a particular type group. Obviously, for 
those who are quite reticent and interact with 
extreme difficulty, more opportunity should arise 
group 
profit from 


in a with less than 9 members. Others 


could groups having up to If 


members. 
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Figure 1 shows the distribution of the observed 
number of initiated relationships translated into 
The 


emphasizes more 


percentage of relationships possible sug- 


gested curve of distribution 
clearly the effect of group size on the extent of 
interrelationships that may be expected. 


It is recognized that the types of interactions 
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may be a much important consideration 
than their frequency of occurrence. Where the 
increase in participation between members is a 
desirable feature of group process, the findings 
presented are likely to be of value in group 


more 


organization. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROBABILITY OF ITEM ENDORSEMENT AND 
SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE VALUE FOR HIGH AND 
LOW GROUPS ON EDWARDS’ SD SCALE? 


ALLEN L 


EDWARDS ano JERALD N. WALKER 


University of Washington 


There is considerable evidence to show that 
the probability of a True response to a person- 
ality item can be predicted quite accurately from 
a knowledge of the social desirability scale value 
of the item (Cowen & Tongas, 1959; Edwards, 
1953, 1957a, 1957b, 1959; Hanley, 1956). If the 
items in an inventory are scaled for social de- 
sirability, then a socially desirable or socially 
undesirable response to an item can be defined in 
terms of the scale value of the item. A socially 
desirable response is defined as a True response 
to an item with a socially desirable scale value 
or a False response to an item with a socially 
undesirable scale value. A socially undesirable re- 
sponse is defined as a True response to an item 
with a socially undesirable scale value or a False 
response to an item with a socially desirable scale 
value (Edwards, 1957b). 

Edwards (1957b) has developed the Social De- 
sirability (SD) scale to measure the tendency of 
subjects to give socially desirable responses to 
personality items. All of the 39 items in the SD 
scale are keyed for socially desirable responses, 
but 30 items are also keyed False and only 9 are 
keyed True. Because of the imbalance in True- 
False keying of the SD scale, Wiggins (1959), 
Jackson and Messick (1958), and Couch and 
Keniston (1961) have suggested that the SD 
scale may be measuring an acquiescent tendency 
rather than a tendency to give socially desirable 
responses. Evidence has been presented by Ed- 


1 This research was supported in part by Research 
Grant M-4075 from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, United States Public Health Service. 


wards (1957b) and Edwards and Walker ( 
which indicates that acquiescence is not an im- 
portant component of the SD scale. 

The present study was designed to provide fur- 
ther evidence on the acquiescence and social 
desirability interpretations of scores on the SD 
scale. If low scores on the SD scale reflect the 
tendency to respond True and high scores the 
tendency to respond False, then such tendencies 
should operate over the entire range of the so- 
cial desirability continuum. Thus, for High and 
Low SD groups, the regression lines of prob- 
ability of a True response (Y) on the social de- 
sirability scale values (X) of a given set of items 
should, according to the acquiescence interpreta- 
tion of the SD scale, be parallel with the regres- 
sion line for the Low SD group having a higher 
Y intercept than that for the High SD group 
Thus, the Low SD group should also have a 
higher mean probability of a True response than 
the High SD group. 

A social desirability interpretation of the SD 
scale would result in the same prediction as the 
acquiescence interpretation with respect to the 
difference in the Y intercepts. However, the so- 
cial desirability interpretation of the SD scale 
would predict that the regression lines would not 
be parallel but rather that they would cross, with 
the line for the High SD group having the steeper 
slope. The basis for this prediction is that the 
High SD subjects should have a greater prob- 
ability of a True response than Low SD subjects 
for items with socially desirable scale values 
For items with socially undesirable scale values 
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variances of the 
| the 150 EPPS 
items, for each of the separate groups. The means 


d the means and 
bability of endorsement for 
are somewhat higher than those obtained in an- 
other study (Edwards, 1959) in which the items 
of the Interpersonal Check List (ICL) were 
The difference between the means in the 


be attributed to the differences 


; 
( 


used.’ 


two studies can 
in the social desirability scale values of the two 


The set of EPPS has a 


greater proportion of items at the desirable end 


sets of items items 


the social desirability continuum, than does 

ICL items. Thus 
btain a higher mean probability of endorsement 
EPPS items than the of the 


we would expect to 


for the for items 

ICL 

Accord ng 
SD scale, the Low SD group should have a 


the 


to the acquiescence interpretation of 


the 


higher mean probability of endorsement of 


ICL items, the mean probability of en- 
48 and for 46 


} 
2 For the 


dorsement for males was females 
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EPPS items than the High SD group, whereas 
the actual difference is in the reverse direction 
In accordance with the social desirability inter- 
pretation of the SD scale, the difference between 
the means for the Low and High SD groups is 
not statistically significant (p 70) 

The correlations between probability of 
dorsement and social desirability scale values of 
the items are .844, .710, and .731 for the High 
Middle, and Low SD groups, respectively. The 
difference between the correlations for the High 
and Low SD groups is statistically significant 
(p< 1) 

It is 


coefficients 


en- 


the regression 
that the re- 


clear, from the values of 
for the separate groups 
lines are not parallel but rather that 
in accordance with the social desir- 
interpretation of the SD scale. As ex- 
the slope of the line for the High SD 
group is steeper than that for the Low SD group 
The difference in the of the regression 
lines is statistically significant (p < .01) 


gression 
they 
ability 


cross 
pected 


slopes 
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Predictions as to the nature of the regression 
lines of probability of endorsement on social de- 
sirability scale values for High, Middle, and Low 
SD groups were based on an acquiescence and a 
social desirability interpretation of the SD scale 
The SD scale and a set of 1 from the 
EPPS were administered to 237 students 
The subjects were divided into three separate 
the basis of their the SD 
scale. For each group separately regression 


50 items 
college 
groups on scores on 
the 
line of probability of endorsement on social de- 
sirability scale values of the EPPS items was ob- 
tained. The form of the regression lines was that 
predicted by the social desirability interpreta- 
tion of the SD scale, rather than that predicted 
by the acquiescence interpretation. Furthermore, 
contrary to the acquiescence interpretation, the 
mean probability of a True response to the 
EPPS items not greater for the Low SD 
group than for the High SD group 


was 


rABLE 2 
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